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1. Porutar Arrs FOR THE Harp. By. F. Crowdy. 
2. Sir Henry Bishop’s admired Ballad, ‘“‘ Home, SWEET HOME,” 
with Variations for the Pianoforte by R. Andrews. 
» 3 “LES aaa two Polkas for the Pianoforte, by John 
well. 
4, “La BAaRCHETTA sUL FIUME,” Caprice Brillante pour le 
Piano, par Charles Salaman. 

» .5. “La Povererra,” Morceau Brillant pour le Piano, par 
Charles Salaman. 

» 6. “Capriccio oN a Metopy By CHeERrvsini,” for the Piano- 
forte, composed by Charles Salaman. 

» 7. “In Rrposo £ 1’ AGITAzIoneE,” two “ Romances, sans paroles,” 
pour Piano par Charles Salaman. 

» 8. “RONDO NEL TEMPO DELLA Giaa,” for the Pianoforte, by 
Charles Salaman. 

» 9 “Drops In THE SEA oF Wattzzs,” by Josef Gungl. 

» 10. “THe First Viorer,” Waltzes, by H. Schallehn. 

» 11. “Senysvcut,” Notturno fur das Pianoforte, von Bennett 
Gilbert. 

», 12. *TurEE Porkas,” by Francesco Berger. 

» 13. “THE STONEHENGE PoLKa,” by Thomas Lloyd Fowle. 

» 14. “THe Smee or Sepastoron,” Grand March, for the Piano- 

‘ ; forte, by W. R. Braine. 


No.1 is a set of twelve popular tunes, “ collected and partly 
arranged” for the harp. What Mr. Crowdy means by “collected” 
we are not able to guess, the airs themselves being of the commonest 
and nearest at hand. Some idea of his “ partly arranging,” however, 
may be gathered from the following slip-shod bars (among others nearly 
as bad) in “Rule Britannia”—the proper bass to which, one would 
have thought, ought to be familiar to every tyro :— 
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“God save the Queen” is about as good; and here is a specimen 
from “ The Last Rose of Summer :”— 
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Again, we have the second portion of the. air elaborated, by means 
‘of an inner part :—— 
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Poor “ Annie Laurie,” too, gets scurvily treated :— 
Con molto espressione. x x 
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We are at a loss to conceive how anything so clumsy and unmu- 
sician-like as these “ part-arrangements” (with their misprints to boot) 
can have passed through the hands of the engraver. Is it indispensable 
that music, even the simplest, should be spoilt to suit it for the harp? 
It would almost appear so, if we may judge from the examples pre- 
sented in this “ collection.” 


No. 2 consists of a mild arrangement of the Spanish melody (not 
Bishop’s), called, in England, “ Home, sweet home ;” some mild varia- 
tions in arpeggio; and no end of shakes—the whole very smooth, 
harmless, insipid, and quite uncalled for. 

Mr. Sewell’s first polka (‘‘Les Rivales”—No. 3), is lively enough ; 
but why does he announce it, at the end of a short introduction, after 
this singular fashion :— 
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We fear these “ rivals” will be left by the musical public to fight out 
their own battle. 

The five pianoforte pieces of Mr. Charles Salaman (Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8) deserve more than a passing word. They are essentially good 
music, and being of moderate length and moderate difficulty, are ve' 
generally available. Another thing in their favour is that they are all 
original—not hashes, made out of dainty slices from the last new operas 
and seasoned with the pepper and salt of arpeggios and traits de 
bravoure, but movements planned and accomplished by aid of materials 
from the composer’s own brain. The only exception is a capriccio in 
E flat, the theme of which—a melody, as simple as it is charming, from 
one of the operas of Cherubini—is treated in a musicianly manner and 
developed into a movement which has something of the characteristics 
of Dussek, while modified by passages of a more recent style. We re- 
commend this little piece earnestly. 

“La Barchetta sul fiume” (No. 4) is longer, but not quite so much to 
our liking. Considering the dimensions of this piece, we find too much 








of it in the same keys—A flat and E flat—while the episode (in E flat) 
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is certainly over-long. It is seldom we have to complain of too little 
modulation in compositions of the present day, the difficulty with most 
modern writers being apparently to remain in any one key for a reason- 
able time; but in this caprice of Mr. Salaman we confess we should 
like to see a few (not many) more flats and sharps. On the other hand 
there are so many graceful passages, some (as in pages 4and 5, and later, 
in another key) a la Weber, and so well written for the pianoforte, that 
young pianists will do no harm by practising “La Barchetta,” as a 
recreation after severer studies. 

“La Poveretta” (No. 5), in F minor, is the best of all, although ill- 
named “morceau brillant,’ however—its character being decidedly 
more expressive than brilliant, and more romantic than anything else. 
The only weak point we can find in this engaging movement (which, by 
the way, has a flavour of M. Stephen Heller about it) is in the episode, 
in A flat (page 7—lines 2-3), where the dominant of the primary key, 
once attained, instead of F minor being directly resumed, an interrupted 
cadence re-establishes the key of A flat, which is a disagreeable dis- 
appointment rather than a pleasing surprise, occurring, as it does, so 
near the end. Any other manner of ingeniously putting off the full 
close would have been preferable. 

“Tl Riposo” and “ L’Agitazione” (No. 7), are graceful trifles—songs 
without words, but with sentiment enough (begging Herr Wagner’s par- 
don) to dispense altogether with the poet’s assistance. 

The “ Rondo nel tempo della Giga” (No. 8)—in B flat, 12-8 measure— 
is quite as interesting in its way as the cappriccio on Cherubini’s 
melody. A smart and close fugato (page 4), based upon the theme, 
reminds us—we cannot explain why—of the fugato in the archery scene 
of Guillaume Tell (Act 3). The whole is, however, clever and highly 
finished. 

“Drops in the Seaof Waltzes” (No.9), by Herr Josef Gungl, Op. 118 
( opus” applied to waltzes is good!), may be allowed to fall into the 
ocean of dance music. They will not infect the purity of the great 
waters, since they have gathered in their course none of the filth and 
refuse of the common sewers of terpsichorean melody. But, to “drop” 
metaphor (in deference to Mr. Arthur Chappell), these “ Drops” of 
Herr Gungl are sparkling and pretty, the first two—in B minor 
and G—being, nevertheless, far superior to the rest. 

Of the “First Violet Waltzes” (No. 10), we cannot say as much. 
Iferr Schallehn comes reeking from the sewers of common-place, and 
presents the world with the dregs and mire he has accumulated during 
his under-ground investigation. But, again to “drop” metaphor, there 
is nothing at all to snuff in these first violets except a musty odour of 
the past. 

In No. 11—“Sehnsucht—Mr. Bennet Gilbert makes a great fuss 
about nothing. He dedicates his notturno, in an elaborate German 
title-page, to “ seinem Freunde,” Mr. Robert Barnett (Associate Hono- 
rary Member of the Royal Academy of Music), who will have to get a 
German dictionary to translate it—or we are mistaken, which is un- 
likely. Moreover “ Sehnsucht” is not well written, which is unpardon- 
able in a commonplace. If Mr. Gilbert has “nothing to say” (as 
Herr Wagner insinuates of Mendelssohn), he should at least say it ele- 
gantly. He should not utter consecutive octaves, between the base and 
inner part, thus: 
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Nor should he shuffle up keys, and chords of the 6-4, in the following 
unceremonious manner :— 





























In short, Mr. Gilbert had better not have composed * Sehnsucht ;” or, 
having composed it, had better have put it by carefully, until such time 
as he might be learned ‘enough to perceive that (although his 9th 
“ Opus”) it was not worth publishing. 

“Three Polkas” (No. 12), by Herr Francesco Berger, are pretty— 
the second (in B flat) more particularly. ‘They are also well written— 
which, we must persist in asserting, is of itself a charm. 

“The Stonehenge Polka” (No. 13), by Mr. Fowle, with “God save 
the Queen” in convulsions, for a coda— 
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is in the key of F. 

Mr. Braine’s march, in E flat (No. 14), is spirited, if not correctly 
written; but why, in the name of Turkey and her ailies, entitle it “The 
Siege of Sebastopol ?” When will this folly—this making a miserable 
pedlar’s trade out of events in which the freedom and happiness of the 
whole world are at stake—be put an end to? Fyeon you!—Mr. 
Braine. You are not fit to bear your patronyme, and should be called 
Braine-less—(we do not mean brainless). 


THE RUSSIANS IN COVENT GARDEN 
(“L’ETOILE DU NORD.”) 
(From Punch.) 

Tur Russians are victorious; we are fairly beaten, and it is nothing 
more than common candour to own our discomfiture. Mr. Gye has 
been the prime means of introducing the Muscovites into the very heart 
of the metropolis; and, whether we will or no, we must own their 
mastery. We will, however, as plainly as our emotion will permit us, 
give a brief narrative of the catastrophe. 

On the evening of the 19th inst., between seven and eight, it was 
plain that an attack was to be made. The Russians had, by some means, 
taken possession of Covent Garden Theatre, The English, however, 
thronging the house, resolved to dispute the ground, inch by inch. 

At eight o’clock precisely, General Costa, with his truncheon in 
hand, rode into the orchestra, and was received with heavy rounds, 
which he encountered with the self-possession and true modesty of a 
true hero. The orchestra opened from the overture battery, and never 
did we witness such power, such brilliancy and precision of fire. 
They carried all before them. 

The fight raged from half-past eight—with but two brief intervals— 
until nearly a quarter to one, when the star of Russia—La Stella del 
Nord—was hailed as star triumphant. It is impossible for us—although 
subdued and led away captive by the power of Field-Marshal Meyer- 
beer, to suppress the expression of our admiration, our veneration of 
the genius of that little, great man (for in corporal presence we think 
he hardly tops Napoleon or Wellington). ‘The subdued people flung 
bouquets and garlands at his feet —the giant of music! 

But how admirably was the genius of the General seconded by the 
genius of his forces! Prodigious was the energy of Pietro Micaeloff 
Formes ; magnificent the power of the Cossack Corporal Gritzenzo 
Lablache (he fought on foot, we can therefore give no idea of the horse 
that could carry him). How gracefully, how skilfully did Danilowitz 
Gardoni bring up his forces—setting them in the most brilliant array ! 

Especially mighty in their grace and sweetness were the Amazons 
who took the field. How shall we describe Catterina Bosio, flashing 
hither and thither, and, wherever she appeared, subduing and taking 
prisoner all about her. And then, that Prascovia Marai—with an 
innocent face, a face like a flower, yet so invincible wherever she ap- 
peared. Unerring sharp-shooters were the vivandieres, Ekimona Bauer 
and Natalia Rudersdorff— picking off unerringly whatever they 
aimed at, 

Finally, the triumph of the Russians at Covent Garden is all to 
nothing the greatest victory the Russians have had in the present war. 
There can be no doubt that Generalissimo Gye will “sack” all London. 
Among the distinguished visitors who were present at this Russian 
victory, we noticed the Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, and Messrs. 
Cobden, Bright, and Milner Gibson. We heard that Lord John 
Russell occupied a box, but, if so, he sat so far back in the shadow that 





we cannot say we conscientiously saw him, 
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VERDI'S VISIT TO LONDON. 


On Tuesday morning, Signor Verdi quitted London for Paris, 
accompanied by Messrs. Escudier and Ricordi, his publishers, 
From Paris, Verdi will proceed to Milan, where he will spend 
the winter. The arrangements which he has made in London 
respecting his last opera, Les Vépres Siciliennes, are understood 
to be very favourable. The opera has been published, and the 
copyright disposed of to a sae. in town—Mr. Gye having 
bought the exclusive right of representation for the Royal Italian 
Opera, Should Les Vépres Siciliennes meet with half the 
success in London that it has achieved in Paris, the popularity 
of Signor Verdi will become as thoroughly established here as 
it is in other parts of Europe. J/ Trovatore was performed 
at Covent Garden eight nights to crowded houses, and would 
have been frequently repeated but for the departure of Madlle. 
Jenny Ney. If Ronconi joins Mr. Gye’s company next season, 
Rigoletto will, of course, be revived, and Verdi’s last three 
operas will be among the chief attractions of the season of 1856. 





ITALIAN ART IN FRANCE AND THEATRICAL 
JOURNALISM IN ITALY. 


Ir has, for some time past, been a prolific theme with our country- 
men to lament over the decline of dramatic art in Italy, and no one has 
raised his voice to deplore the wretched state of theatrical criticism, 
which, instead of encouraging rising talent, has either spoiled it by 
outrageous flattery, or stifled it by exaggerated animadversion, not un- 
frequently the result of personal antipathy or mercenary Considerations. 
We have now before us a strange and a sad spectacle. Whilst Mad. 
Ristori and Sig. Rossi are sustaining in Paris the honour of our dra- 
matic art, which, on the faith of our own wretched jeremiads, had long 
since been considered dead and gone—whilst the French have scarcely 
yet recovered from their astonishment at seeing this corpse so full of life 
and energy, and a shout of surprise and admiration has rent the air, 
and all the French critics have united in a unanimous poean to the 
marvellous talent of Adelaide Ristori—what, in the meanwhile, has 
Italian criticism done? Let us be candid. Italian dramatic critics, 
whose duty it is to give support to their countrymen, and thank them 
for having sustained the national reputation, who ought to have 
heralded such joyful tidings with alacrity, and re-echoed the applause 
of the foreigner thus appreciating Italian excellence better than we our- 
selves have done—the Italian critics, who should have said to France: 
“We have sent you two of our great actors, but there are others as 
good, in their kind. We have Mad. Sadowski, the actress of grace, 
elegance, and coquetry, who stands in relation to your Brohan as 
Ristori to your Rachel; we have Mad. Cazzola, who never fails to 
excite the enthusiasm of the public, and who promises to be really a 
great artist ; besides Rossi, we have Morelli, a studious and thoroughly 
conscientious artist, and Majeroni, the actor of dignity and truth; we 
have Vespri, Pieri, Dondini—all highly distiuguished in their different 
specialities ; and, above all, we have Modena, to whom all refer the 
sceptre of dramatic excellence. You see, then, that we too have our 
Ligier, our Lemaitre, our Bocage, our Regnier, our Rachel, our 
Brohan, our Chéri, our Denain.” But instead of saying and acting 
accordingly, our Italian critics, with very few exceptions, have smiled, 
shrugged their shoulders, doubted, and denied, have called it a success 
of fashion, hospitality, and good nature, and turned the whole into a 
caricature. 

What more shall we say? While Italian dramatic art was thus 
triumphant in Paris, in the person of Mad. Ristori, and Italian music 
gained fresh laurels in that of Sig. Verdi, only one paper, and that an 
Italian one, spoke of the clague. Alas! that this should proceed from 
one of your best theatrical periodicals! We have quoted these two 
facts, because they contrast strongly with the general feeling of the 
public, who naturally feel that honest pride which proceeds from the 
triumph of native talent in a foreign country, and its proper apprecia- 
tion by foreigners, L, Fortis, 


[The above, translated from a Neapolitan art-paper, shows 
how very strongly that “esprit de corps,” which is wholly 
wanting among English artists, no matter of what profession, 
exists in Italy. We have the greatest pleasure in transferrin 
it to the columns of the Musical World, and trust it may be rea 
with some advantage.—Ep. I. W.] 








Monicu.—Herr Wagner’s Tannhduser is in active preparation. 





CONVERSATIONS WITH FELIX MENDELSSOHN.* 
(Continued from page 467.) 
ITI. 


On another occasion, I asked him if he could explain a point 
which for me was very important. 

“T have been informed,” I said, “ that you make a great many 
alterations in your works, even up to the moment you hand over 
the manuscript. Unfortunately, I do the same, and, in fact, a 
great deal worse, for I cannot name a single production of mine 
in which I have not found, after it was printed, many passages 
with which I was discontented, and for which I had hit upon some 
far superior idea, when it was no longer time to suppress 
them.” 

Mendelssohn was peculiar for two kinds of smile. The one 
was inimitably amiable, and played over his features in a quiet 
contented moment ; the other, which was slightly tinged with 
quiet sarcasm, used to distinguish him when he had to find fault 
with anything that was not quite bad enough to make him 
actually angry, which, by the way, he very seldom was, or 
which, as an accomplished gentleman, he had learnt how to 
suppress. 

“The misfortune of which you complain certainly happens to 
me as well as to yourself,” he said ; “I have erased quite as much 
as I have left of my writings. Let us console ourselves by 
thinking of the greatest masters, who were not a whit better off 
in thisrespect. Ah! would that it were only weak passages 
which that cunning conjuror, Imagination, smuggles past our 
judgment on to the paper! But she plays me worse tricks than 
that. She sometimes seduces me into writing down a whole 
piece that, at some subsequent period, I cannot help acknow- 
ledging to be very poor stuff! Out of twelve songs that I 
collected, I thought that only six were worth printing, and, 
therefore, threw away the other six. My Paw originally con- 
tained a third more pieces than it now does, but they are never 
destined to see the light of day. What say you to that ?” he 
asked, with a sarcastic smile. 

“That, in all probability, you are too severe towards the 
offspring of your own mind,” I replied, “ Many would deem them- 
selves fortunate if they had written and could publish what you 
reject.” 

“T am very much obliged to you for your good opinion,” said 
Mendelssohn, laughing, “but I do not agree with it. Ican 
adduce another and still better reason for keeping back my com- 
positions, and one which will put the subject in a clearer light, 
I believe in the motto, *‘ Nulla dies sine linea.’ I do not often let 
a day elapse without writing something. But on what artist 
does the Muse always smile? Not on me, at any rate. I can 
always write something, however, and I do so, in order to & 
myself in practice. Just as the virtuoso loses in technical ski 
and certainty, if he abandons his instrument for any length of 
time, mental operations lose a portion of their light easy cha- 
racter, if you often neglect to practice. In order to keep myself 
up to the mark, I am always composing, but the mind is not in- 
variably ready with good gifts. Do not, however, believe that— 
as might appear from what has fallen from me—I am contented 
with all that I print. Such is not the case. There is a very 
great deal that affords me but little satisfaction, and that I im- 
mediately feel to be nothing special.” 

“ Supposing this to be so,” I said, “why do you act as you do, 
since pecuniary considerations cannot be the cause? I alwa 
thought it the most lamentable part of an artist’s fate, that he 
is obliged to create for mere bread.” 

“There are other reasons for the artist who sees the world as 
it really is,” rejoined Mendelssohn. 

“T should like to know what they are,” I replied, with a 
feeling of curiosity. 

“The world forgets very easily,” observed Mendelssohn, “and 
that is something which the artist, who has once en, in 
public life, must endeavour to prevent, by continually publishing 
new works. His name must not be wanting in any Messver- 





.* By the author of Fliegende Blatter fiir Musik, Leipsic, 1858. 
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zeichniss.* In every fresh one it must again catch the eye of the 
public, for a long time elapses before the public will bite. Com- 
posers are becoming more and more numerous. If they dis- 
appear a few years out of the musical catalogues, they are lost, 
because forgotten.” 

“That is very true,” I replied, “and the public is, perhaps, 
not quite in the wrong. We may presume that, if a man 
remains long idle, without publishing anything, the impulse of 
te and power of creation cannot be very strong and rich 
in him. 

“Such is the case,” said Mendelssohn; “and since the artist is 
not successful in every work, but yet always wishes to prove 
himself productive, he may, and must, occasionally, in order to 
retain his position, let something weaker than the rest slip out. 
If the thing is nothing particular, he at least shows that he 
works hard, and hopes are entertained that he will produce 
something better the next time. You forgive a man, in whom you 
take an interest, if by chance he is ill-tempered, or short in his 
manner, but you become indifferent about him, if he visits you 
too seldom, while, finally, you do not care about him at all, if he 
stops away altogether.” 

IV. 


On a subsequent occasion, I led the conversation back again 
to the “new paths.” The idea tormented me, and Mendelssohn's 
reasoning had in no way convinced or tranquillized me. 
~ “T heard,” I began, “ your overture to the Midsummer Night's 
Dream a short time ago, for the first time. It appears to me to 
surpass all your former works in originality, nor can I compare 
it to any other composition, for it has no brother, or any family 
likeness. Might we not, therefore, say that you struck out, in it, 
a new path ?” 

“By no means,” Mendelssohn answered; “ you have forgotten 
what I understand by ‘new paths:’ creations in accordance with 
newly-discovered, and, at the same time, higher laws of art. In 
my overture I have not enounced a single new maxim. You 
willfind, for instance, in the grand overture to Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, the same maxims that I have followed. My thoughts 
are. different, for they are Mendelssohnian and not Beetho- 
venian, but the maxims which guided me in composing 
were Beethoven’s as well. We should be in an unfortunate 
position, if, because we followed the same road and created 
in accordance with the same principles, we could not produce 
new thoughts and new pictures. What has Beethoven done 
in his overture? He has painted the substance of his piece 
in tone-pictures. He has done so in a more than usually 
broad form of overture, and built up more than usually broad 
periods, and so have I. But our periods are essentially and 
entirely formed on the laws according to which the idea of a 
‘ period’ presents itself as a general rule to the human mind. If 
you test all the musical elements in this manner, you will find 
nowhere in my overture anything that Beethoven did not 
possess and turn to account, unless, indeed,” he continued, play- 
fully, “you give me the credit of striking out a new path, 
because I employed the ophicleide.” 

“You impute, then, the originality of invention to the well- 
defined subject that you had before your eyes when composing 
the overture ?” I inquired. 

“ Certainly,” answered Mendelssohn. 

“Then,” I continued, “we ought to be absolutely inundated 
with original works, for there is no lack of titles, containing a 
material value, and yet the music belonging to them is frequently 
of the most common description! According to your theory, 
Mr. A., Mr. B., and all the Messieurs throughout the alphabet, 
would have written your overture to the Sitmouer Night's 
Dream, had they only taken it into their heads to render the 
substance of the piece in tones ?” 

“Tf they had set about the work with the same earnestness,” 
responded Mendelssohn ; “and identified themselves with the 
piece as zealously, they would all have produced higher and 





* “Fair Catalogue,” alluding to the practice pursued by German 
booksellers of publishing their books at the periodical Fairs held in 
the principal towns. 





more important works than are to be produced without such a 
course. 

“Tfa man possesses talent, and yet manufactures ordinary 
trash, it is always his own fault. He does not employ his ma- 
terials as he could employ them, were he in earnest. The most 
ordinary cause of ordinary compositions is a want of self-criticism 
and of an endeavour to improve. Had I wigan everything 
without altering, there would be very little peculiar to re- 
mark in my works. If I am allowed to possess any pecu- 
liar characteristics, I am _ conscious, in my own mind, 
that I owe them mostly to my strict self-criticism 
and my habit of altering and striving to improve. I have 
turned and twisted the. thoughts—how many times have I 
frequently done so with one and the same—in order to transform 
their original ordinary physiognomy into one more original, 
more we: Some and more effective. Just as it may easily come 
to pass that two or three notes treated in a different manner, 
tonically or rhythmically, will give a single thought quite another 
look and expression, so, if we take examples of greater dimen- 
sions, an entire period either inserted or cancelled may make 
something extraordinary and effective out of something aan 
and ineffective. Good Heavens! only look at Beethoven’s boo 
of notes! only look at his notes for Adelaide! Why should he 
have set about altering at the very commencement? Because 
the first reading is flat and ordinary, while the second is lively, 
more expressive, and melodious. What will you bet that if you 
give me a thought, of the most ordinary description, I will not 
turn and twist it, as regards the outline, accompaniment, har- 
mony, and instrumentation, until I have changed it into some- 
thing good? And just as in the case of a single notion, I would 
undertake to change, by alterations and improvements, a most 
ordinary piece into an interesting one.” 

“That I believe,” I replied, with a feeling of perfect con- 
viction. 

“ Well, then,” said Mendelssohn, “ what more would you have? 
Pigeons ready roasted do not fly into the mouth of the most 
talented artists. Such a thing may happen, perhaps; but very 
rarely; as a rule, you must first catch, pluck, and roast them.” 

“And yet you have laid whole pieces on one side, as not 
having turned out especially well?” I inquired. 

“That is very true,” answered Mendelssohn; “many come 
into the world so sickly, that it would take as much, and perhaps 
more, time to render them strong and healthy than to create 
new ones. In such a case you prefer os something new.” 

“ But is it not possible,” I asked, “by too much alteration, to 
render a work worse instead of better? Is not Goethe, for 
instance, right when he says: 


‘Hast deine Kastanien zu lange gebraten, 
Sind dir alle zu Kohlen gerathen.’ ”* 


“Yes, such a thing might happen,” replied Mendelssohn 
laughing. “What did Goethe ever say that was not deduced 
from facts? But I prefer letting one dish cook too long and be 
burnt, to having every dish brought up raw to table.” 





* Your chestnuts you have too much done ; 
They’re burnt to cinders ev’ry one. 





A New System or Arrack.—In Kertch, Sebastopol, and other 
out-of-the-way places, where you would imagine that Disturber 
of the Peace of Private Families had never penetrated, pianos 
have been found. If the Russians were wise, they would brin 
all those instruments of torture out upon the ramparts, an 
begin playing upon them all at once. The Allies would infallibly 
raise the siege. They would never be able to stand such a 
terrible attack as that, and would retire as far as possible to get 
away from the sound of it. The “din of war” would be quite a 
love-whisper compared to it. Only let them bring forward a 
girl’s-school in full practice, well supported by two or three 
German professors with a touch of the forty-Broadwood power 
of Liszt, and, our word for it, they would effectually clear the 
Crimea in less than aday. Depend to it, it would be the last 
thing heard of the Siege of Sebastopol. 
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OPERA AND DRAMA. 


PART L 


OPERA AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MUSIC. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER, 
(Continued from page 462.) 


This form was borrowed from the people’s song, its outward 
conformation, with the change and return of the movement in 
rhythmical measure, being even taken from the dance-tune— 
which, certainly, was originally the same as the song. Variations 
were, it is true, introduced, but the form itself has remained the 
unassailable framework of opera down to the most modern times. 
The only thing to be thought of in conjunction with it was a 
melodic superstructure ;——but this could naturally be nothing 
but a superstructure, determined, from the very beginning, by 
the framework. The musician, who, immediately he entered 
upon this form, could no longer invent, but simply vary, was 
thus at once robbed of every power of organically creating melody, 
for true melody itself is, as we have seen, the utterance of an 
inward organization ; it must, therefore, to be organically pro- 
duced, fashion its own form itself, and such a form as would enable 
it to correspond to its inward being as a most decided means of 
communication. But melody, constructed, on the contrary, out 
of the form, could never be aught save an imitation of that 
melody which actually first spoke in the very form in question.* 
Hence the striving to break through this form is visible to us in 
the case of many operatic composers ; but the form can only be 
overcome, with artistic success, by the discovery of suitable new 
forms ; a new form, however, would only bea real art-form, 
when displaying itself as the most decided utterance of a par- 
ticular musical organization ; but every musical organization is, 
by its nature, feminine; it can only bring forth, not beget ; the 
begetting power lies beyond it, and without fructification by this 
power it is not capable of bearing.—Here is the whole secret of 
the infertility of modern music ! 

We designated Beethoven's artistic course of proceeding in 
his most important instrumental compositions, as “the repre- 
sentation of the parturition of melody.” We must observe here 
the characteristic fact, that, though the master first presents us 
with the full melody as complete in the course of the composi- 
tion, we may presume that this same melody was complete for 
the artist from the very commencement ; he only set out by break- 
ing the narrow form—the very same form against which the 
operatic composer struggled in vain—he shattered it into its 
component parts, in order, by organic creation, to bind these 
together again in a new whole, causing the component parts 
of different melodies to come by turn into contact with each 
other, as if for the purpose of displaying the organic affinity of 
the apparently most —— of such component parts, and, thus, 
the primitive affinity of the melodies themselves. In doing this, 
Beethoven only lays bare to us the inward organisation of abso- 
lute music ; he was, to a certain degree, intent on producing 
this organisation out of mechanism, indicating its inward life, 
and showing it to us, in the most lively manner, as engaged in 
the act of parturition. Bnt that with which he fecundated this 
organisation was still nothing but absolute melody ; he thus 
animated it, simply, so to say, by exercising it in parturition, 
inasmuch as he caused it to bring forth again the already com- 








* The operatic composer, who saw himself condemned to eternal 
unfruitfulness in the form of the air, sought a field where he could 


move with greater freedom in recitative. But this, too, was a deter- 
mined, fixed form; if the musician abandoned the merely rhetorical 
expression uliar to recitative, in order to give the flower of a more 


excited feeling an opportunity of blossoming, he saw himself forced 

back again, when the melody began, into the form of the air. If, in 

consequence of this, he avoided, on principle, that form, he could only 

remain fixed in the mere rhetoric of the recitative, without ever raising 

himself to the height of melody, except—let us carefully remember— 

hg Paar beautiful self-forgetfulness, he absorbed the germ furnished 
y ‘ue poet, 


—— 





plete melody. But he found himself compelled, by this very 
course of proceeding, to supply the organisation of music, now 
animated up to the bearing point, with the fecundating seed, and 
this he took from the procreative power of the poet. Far re- 
moved from all ssthetical experimentalising, Beethoven, who 
here unconsciously absorbed the spirit directing the course pur- 
sued by our artistic development, could not avoid going to work, 
in a certain sense, speculatively. He himself was not at all 
excited, by the creative thought of a poet, to involuntary pro- 
duction, but, in his musical desire to bring forth, looked round 
for a poet. Thus, even his “ Freude Melodie” appears not to be 
created upon or through the verses of the poet, but to be written 
with reference to Schiller’s poem, in the excitement produced 
by its general purport. It is not until Beethoven has been 
raised, in the course of the poem, and by its purport, to 
dramatic immediateness,* that we see his melodic combi- 
nations grow, more and more decidedly, out of the verse, 
until the extraordinary, varied expression of his music 
simply responds to the sense—which is certainly of the 
highest description—of the poem and the mere words, with such 
immediateness, that the music, separated from the poem, would 
suddenly no longer appear to us possible or intelligible. And 
this is the point at which we see the result of the esthetic in- 
vestigation of the organisation of the people’s song actually con- 
firmed with the most resplendent clearness by an artistic act. 
As the living melody of the people is inseparable from the living 
poem of the people, and, when torn from it, is organically dead, 
the organisation of music is only able to bring forth true, living 
melody, when fecundated by the thought of the poet. Music 
brings forth, and the poet begets, and, consequently, music had 
reached the height of insanity, when it wanted not only to bring 
forth but to Leget as well. 

Music is a Woman. 

The nature of woman is dove; but this love is the love that 
receives, and, in receiving, gives itself up without reserve. 

A woman does not obtain perfect individuality until the 
moment that she gives herself up. She is the water-nymph who 
speeds through the waves of her native element without a soul, 
until she obtains one through the love of aman. The look of 
guilelessness in the eye of a woman is the indescribably clear 
mirror in which the man recognises only the general capability 
of loving until he is able to perceive his own image in it; if he 
once recognises himself there, the general capability of the 
woman is concentrated in the one urgent necessity of loving 
him with the all-powerfulness of the most devoted zeal. 

A true woman loves unconditionally, because she must love. 
She has no choice, except in cases where she does not love. 
Where, however, she must love, she feels a tremendous constraint, 
which, for the first time, expands her will. This will, which 
mutinies against the constraint, is the first and most powerful 
emotion caused by the individuality of the beloved object, which 
individuality having been received, has forced its way into the 
woman, and actually endowed her with individuality and will. 
This is the woman’s pride, that only grows out of the strength 
of the individuality which she has received, vanquished by the 
force of love. She struggles thus, for the sake of the loved 
object she has received, against the constraint of love: itself, 
until, under the all-powerfulness of the constraint, she becomes 
‘aware that, like her pride, it is only the manifestation of the 
power of the very individuality she has admitted into her being ; 
that love and the person beloved are one and the same; that, 
without these, she has neither strength nor will, und that, from 
the moment she experienced pride, she was annihilated. The 
open acknowledgement of this annihilation is, then, the active 
sacrifice of the last delivering-up of self on the part of the 
woman ; her pride is thus resolved in to the only thing which she 
is capable of experiencing, the only thing that she can feel and 
think, in fact, that which she is—into love for the man. 

A woman who does not love with this pride of self-sacrifice, 





* TI refer the reader to the “Seid umschlungen, Millionen !” and the 
connection of this theme with the words, “Freude, schiner Gitter- 





funken !” in order to render myself perfectly clear. 
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does not, in truth, love at all. Buta woman who does not love 
at all is the most unworthy and most repugnant object in the 
world. Let us here present the reader with the characteristic 
types of women of this description. 

Jtalian music has been very strikingly denominated a cour- 
tesan. A strumpet can boast of always remaining herself; she 
never steps beyond herself, and never sacrifices herself, uniess 
when she wishes to experience pleasure or to obtain some advan- 
tage, and in this case she offers to another’s enjoyment only that 
aie of her being of which she can dispose with ease, because it 

as become an object of her caprice. In the embraces of the 
strumpet, the woman is not present, but only a part of her sen- 
sual organisation ; she does not receive individuality in love, but 
gives herself generally to generality. Thus, the strumpet is an 
undeveloped, spoilt woman—but she performs, at least, the 
sensual functions of the female sex, in which—although with 
regret—we can still recognise the woman. 
vench operatic music passes, with justice, for a coguet. The 
coquet is pleased at being admired, and, in fact, even loved; but 
she can only enjoy the delight peculiar to her, at being admired 
and loved, when she herself experiences neither admiration nor 
love for the object that she has impressed with both these 
feelings. The advantage she seeks, is delight in herself—the 
satisfaction of her vanity ; to be admired and beloved is the plea- 
sure of her existence, which would be instantaneously dimmed, 
were she herself to experience admiration or love. If she 
herself were to love, she would be deprived of her self-enjoy- 
ment, for in love she must necessarily forget herself, and deliver 
herself up to the painful and often suicidal enjoyment of another. 
The coquet guards, therefore, against nothing so much as love, 
in order to leave undisturbed the only thing she loves, namely 
herself, that is to say: the being which still first borrows its 
seductive power and the exercise of its individuality from the 
advances of the loving man, from whom she—the coquet—thus 
keeps back his property. The coquet lives, therefore, on thievish 
egoism, and the strength of her existence is frosty coldness. In 
her, the nature of woman is reversed to its repulsive opposite, 
and from her cold smile, that only reflects our distorted image, 
we turn in very despair to the Italian courtesan. 

But there is another type of degenerate women, which fills us 
with most repugnant horror: this is the prude, and as such we 
must reckon the so-called “German” opera.* It may happen 
that the sacrificial glow of love for the youth who embraces 
her may suddenly burst out in the bosom of the strumpet—let 
us remember the God and the Bayadere!—it may come to pass 
that the coquet, who is always playing with love, becomes en- 
tangled in the game, and, in spite of all the struggles of vanity, 
sees herself caught in the net, in which she then laments with 
tears the loss of her will. But this beautiful sign of humanity 
will never befall the woman who keeps guard over her spotless- 
ness with the orthodox fanaticism of belief—the woman whose 
virtue is founded upon the absence of passion. The prude is 
brought up according to the rules of propriety, and, from 
her youth upwards, never hears the word “love” pronounced, 
except with timid embarrassment. She makes her entry, full of 
dogmas, into the world, looks bashfully around, perceives the 
courtesan and the coquet, and, striking her pious breast, ex- 
claims: “I thank thee, Lord, I am not as these!” Her vital 
power is propriety, and all her will, the denial of love, which 
she does not know except as displayed in the courtesan and the 
eoquet. Her virtue consists in the avoidance of vice; her in- 
fluence in infertility, and her soul in impertinent pride. And 
yet how near is this very woman to the most disgusting fall! 





* By “ German” opera, I naturally do not allude to Weber’s operas, 
but to that modern phenomenon of which people speak the more, the 
less it exists—like the “German Empire.” The peculiarity of this 
kind of opera is a something invented and made by those modern 
German composers who have not an opportunity of setting to music a 
French or Italian libretto, which is the only thing that prevents their 
writing French and Italian operas, and awakes in them the proud 
conceit, and most injurious consolation, that they could produce some- 
thing quite special and chvice, as “ they should know a great deal more 
about music than the French and Italians.” q: 


Love never moves her bigotted heart, though common sensual 
lust excites her carefully concealed flesh. e are acquainted 
with the conventicles of the pious, and the honourable cities in 
which the flower of cant has blossomed! We have seen the 
prude fall into the same vice as her French and Italian sisters, 
only tainted with the additional crime of hypocrisy, and, unfortu- 
nately, without the slightest originality! 

But let us turn away from this hateful picture, and ask our- 
selves what kind of a woman true music should be 

A woman that ¢ruly loves, who places her virtue in her 
pride, and her pride in the sacrifice with which she does not 
merely deliver up @ portion of her being, but her entire 
being, with the richest abundance of its capability, when she 
receives, But the act of the woman is: to bring forth, contentedly 
and joyfully, what she has received—and, therefore, in order to 
be capable of acting, she only requires to be altogether that which 
she is, but on no account ¢o will: for she can only will one thing: 
to bea woman! Woman is, therefore, the eternally clear and 
distinguishable standard of natural infallibility for man, for she 
is the most perfect thing, if she never —~ beyond the circle of 
the beautiful involuntariness, to which she is confined by that 
which alone can bless her being: namely—the necessity of 
love. 

And here, again, I must direct the reader’s attention to the 
magnificent musician in whom music was all that it can be in 
man, when, in the fulness of its being, it is music, and nothing 
but music. Look at Mozart! Was he, forsooth, less great as a 
musician, because he was all musician, and nothing else—because 
he could not be, and did not wish to be, anything but a musi- 
cian? Look at his Don Juan! Where has music ever gained 
such endlessly rich individuality? where has it been capable of 
characterising, so surely and certainly, with the richest and 
most overflowing fulness, as in this instance, where the musician, 
in obedience to the nature of his art, was not, in the slightest 
degree, anything but an unconditionally loving woman? 


But let us stop, precisely at this point, in order that we may 
fundamentally question ourselves, as to who is the man whom 
this woman should thus unconditionally love? Let us consider 
well, before delivering up this woman’s love, whether the love 
of the man in return be something to be begged, or something 
necessary and redeeming for the woman? 

Let us narrowly contemplate the poet. 


(To be continued). 





DRAMATIC, 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—Balfe’s Bohemian Girl inaugurated 
the autumn season, which commenced on Saturday last. The 
cast included the names of Miss Escott (Arline), Miss Fanny 
Reeves (Queen of the Gipsies), Mr. Elliott Galer (Thaddeus), 
Mr. Henri Corri (Devilshoof ), Mr. Hamilton Braham (Count 
Arnheim), Miss Forrest (Buda), and Mr. J. Halford (Florestan). 
The Bohemian Girl has been played with invariable success 
both in England and on the Continent. It was, therefore, 
judicious on the part of the management to reproduce it, A 
crowded house was the consequence, and the usual encores of 
“TI dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” “The fair land of 
Poland,” etc. were vociferously demanded. The ballet of 
Miranda followed. The opera has been played every night 
during the week. 

HayMarKET.—A new five-act play, entitled Wife or no Wife, 
by Mr. Heraud, the author of Videna—a drama produced with 
success at the Marylebone Theatre some time since— was brought 
out at the Haymarket on Monday. It is finely written and 
skilfully constructed, but the superfiuity of dialogue was dis- 
tasteful to the majority of the audience, who loudly dissented 
from the applause of the minority. Miss Edith Heraud— 


daughter, we presume, of the author of the piece—played the 
heroine, and displayed much talent, but was so frightened at the 
manifestations of disapproval in the last act, as to be almost 
unable to get through her part. The play has since been re- 
peated on Wednesday and last night, and goes much more to 
the liking of the audience, 
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GIACOMO MEYERBEER. 
(Continued from page 465.) 


Orrnions, however, were not unanimous in Meyerbeer’s own country 
upon the change which had taken place in his manner. A kind of 
spite that he had deserted the school, of which he had been a pupil, 
for a strange one, manifested itself freqaently through bitter words in 
the journals. This disposition increased with each new success of the 
author of Emma. Weber partook of these prejudices, and perhaps 
they influenced him more than all the others. It could hardly be 
otherwise. Weber, a man of a rare talent, but whose genius was 
directed towards a despotic idea of the principles of art, was perhaps 
the last person in the world disposed to that eclecticism which admits 
as equally good systems the objects of which are entirely different. 
That elevated sentiment which leads to eclecticism is among the rarest 
qualities of the human mind. It frequently happens that the most 
exalted geniuses become narrowed when they are called upon to pro- 
nounce judgment on works of art belonging to a school different from 
their own. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that Weber should 
condemn Meyerbeer for departing from the style to which he himself 
so pertinaciously adhered. Weber did not understand Italian music— 
or at least he failed to appreciate it; it might be said, indeed, to be 
antipathetic to him. It was, then, in a spirit of opposition to the 
popularity enjoyed by Meyerbeer’s Italian operas, that Weber produced 
at Dresden, with infinite care, Abimeleck; ou, les deux Califes, 
written in the composer’s first or German style, and which was re- 
ceived with so much coolness by the Viennese public. In other respects 
his friendship for Meyerbeer knew no diminution. In a passage in 
one of Weber’s letters written to Godefroid Weber, the common friend 
of both, he thus expresses himself:—‘ On Friday last I had the great 
leasure of having Meyerbeer passa whole day with me..........I6 was, 
indeed, a delightful day—a revival of the happy hours we passed at 
Mannheim.......... We did not separate until long after midnight. 
Meyerbeer goes to Trieste to bring out his Crociato. He will return in 
less than a year to Berlin, where he will, perhaps, write a German 
opera. God grant it! I have made many appeals to his conscience.” 

Weber had not sufficient power over Meyerbeer to find his wishes 
realised at once: eight years later he would have been completely 
happy. Although he had already composed many admirable works, 
Meyerbeer was still—in 1824—in search of his individuality; a cir- 
cumstance of which he had more than one illustrious example in the 
history of artists, among others that of Gluck. As happened to that 
eminent man, a light came suddenly to irradiate the mind of our hero; 
and, like Gluck, it was on the French stage that he found the true ali- 
ment of his genius. Though altogether disapproving the course he was 
pursuing, Weber was convinced of the great talent of Meyerbeer, for, 
when dying, he expressed a strong desire that he should complete his 
own comic opera of the Pintos, which he had left unfinished. 

In 1821 Meyerbeer wrote, in the Italian style, an opera entitled The 
Gate of Brandebourg, for Berlin, his native place ; but circumstances 
that have not transpired hindered it from being produced. The com- 
poser was now occupied on another work for the Scala at Milan. The 
success of Emma di Resburgo had opened to him the principal theatres 
in Italy, among which the Scala stands in the first rank. In 1822 
Margherita d Anjou was represented there, and, in spite of the preju- 
dices which a stranger never fails to inspire in the minds of Italians, 
the opera was received with enthusiasm. A French version of this 
work was given at the Odéon in Paris, and has been played success- 
fully in all the theatres of France and Belgium. To Margherita suc- 
ceeded—in 1823—L’Esule di Granata, the principal parts in which 
were composed for Signor Lablache and Madame Pisaroni. Already 
Meyerbeer’s name had resounded over all Italy. His reputation 
created him a host of enemies, who would fain have put a stop to the 
applause bestowed on the author of Emma di Resburgo and Marghe- 
rita @ Anjou. The EHsule di Granata was rehearsed with so much 
carelessness, that it was only performed during the last days of the 
season of the Carnival; and the same influence which had retarded the 
production of the opera, endeavoured to contrive its failure by a thousand 
secret machinations. In fact, everything seemed to presage the fiasco of 
the Hsule di Granata. The first act was hissed, and the second appeared 
destined to the same fate, when a duet sung by Lablache and Pisaroni 
completely carried away the audience. At the following representation 
the triumph of the opera wascomplete. The season terminated—Meyer- 
beer repaired to Rome to compose music for Almanzor, an opera in 
two acts ; but, after the general rehearsal, Madame Caroline Bassi, en- 
= with the principal character, fell ill, and the opera was never 
played. 

After a voyage in Germany, Meyerbeer returned to Italy to bring out 


Il Crociato in Egitto, not at Trieste, as Weber supposed, but at Venice, 
where it was represented for the first time the 26th December, 1825. 
The principal parts were written for Velluti, Lablache, and Madame 
Meric-Lalande, then in the zenith of her fame. The execution was 
admirable, and the success surpassed the expectation of the composer, 
who was recalled many times and crowned on the stage. All the large 
towns of Italy received the Crociato with the same enthusiasm, and 
there is no doubt but that if Meyerbeer had continued writing operas 
in that school, he would have become the rival of Rossini even on his 
own ground. But already other projects occupied his mind. 

On examining the score of Il Crociato in Egitto with attention, 
certain signs of a modification in the manner of its composer will be 
discovered, and an endeavour to amalgamate his primitive school with 
the Italian style he had since adopted. The individual character of 
Meyerbeer’s talent began to form itself, and his happy instinct for the 
expression of powerfully dramatic situations to make itself apparent. 
In order to develope itself this instinct had no other requirements than 
the study of the French opera. A favourable circumstance presented 
itself in the invitation Meyerbeer received from M. Larochefoucauld to 
direct the mise-en-scine of his Crociafo at Paris; and it was in the 
French capital that the transformation of Meyerbeer’s artistic ideas was 
finally achieved. 

Il Crociato in Egitto did not enjoy at Paris the enthusiastic successes 
of Venice, Rome, Milan, and Turin. Circumstances were not favour- 
able. At Paris laurels are rarely divided, but are bestowed all upon tho 
same head. In 1826, the habitués of the Thédtre-Italien would not 
accept of any other composer than Rossini; no other music but his. 
Too serious for the majority of the spectators, the music of the Crociatu 
was not appreciated at its just value except by a small number of con- 
noisseurs who were even then fully sensible to its beauties. Nobody, 
however, it must be acknowledged, could divine the whole extent of the 
author’s genius in this work, nor perceive the capacity of intellect, the 
fertility of invention subsequently manifested in Robert le Diable, Les 
Huguenots, Le Prophéte, and L’ Etoile du Nord. Those who really 
understood and admired the Crociato, regarded it as the highest 
expression of the talent of the composer—in some respect, indeed, his 
last word. The silence observed by Meyerbeer for some years seemeil 
to justify their judgment and their prejudices. His marriage and the 
melancholy death of two of his children suspended his labours. He 
returned to them again in 1828; but as soon as he resumed his pen his 
new route was traced; his genius, matured by years of meditation, was 
completely transformed, and his talent had taken its proper colour. 
All the world knows at the present moment the results of these radical 
modifications. 

In 1825 12 Crociato in Egitto was produced, for the first time in 
London, at the King’s (Her Majesty’s) Theatre, under Mr. Ayrton’s 
management. Immense preparations were made in getting it up, and no 
expense seems to have been spared; but, as is usual with the production of 
great works in this country, there were not sufficient rehearsals. In 
Paris it took nine months of preparation under the direction 
of the composer; in London not more than one month under the 
superintendance of Signor Velluti, the celebrated mal dsoprano singer, 
who, having played in the opera both at Venice and Paris, was 
well Powe ME with the composer’s intentions, and followed them 
with zeal and veneration. The opera was further remarkable as being 
that in which Malibran made her first appearance on the stage. Felicia 
Garcia—how few remember Malibran by that name !—was then a girl 
of seventeen. She was prepared in her part in the Crociato by Velluti, 
who saw her talent, and took infinite pains with her. The opera had 
a great success, and attracted immense audiences. At that time the 
subscribers to the King’s Theatre used to attend all the rehearsals. 
The greatest expectations were entertained of the new composer’s new 
work, and the first performance filled the house with all the rank and 
fashion of London. “The Duke of Wellington,” says Mr. Ebers, in 
his work, Seven Years of the King’s Theatre, “with a party who dined 
at Apsley House, attended the Opera, as did most of the people of dis- 
tinction intown. The effect of Velluti’s assistance in getting up the 
opera was fully manifest in the perfection of all the singers in their 
respective parts. Remorini, Curioni, Mademoiselle Garcia, excelled 
themselves, and Madame Caradori exhibited a degree of excellence 
which even those who had best appreciated her powers had not antici- 
pated. No other opera than Ii Crociato was performed during the 
remainder of the season, which closed on the 13th of August, after 
ten representations of that piece.” 

The critics, for the most part, were all favourable to the new pro- 
duction. The Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review published the 
following remarks, which we transcribe, to exhibit the current opinions 
of the day on a work which, however well prized, and eminently ‘suc- 








cessful, has since been strangely neglected :— 
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“Tf we would estimate justly a dramatic composition of this charac- 
ter, it must never escape us that the intercourse of nations and the 
progress of civilization now occasion so rapid a circulation of the works 
of eminent men, that a community of judgment, almost independent of 
natural aptitude and natural predilection, is, as it were, established 
over Europe. If Italy first gave musical instruction to Germany, the 
latter, in her turn, by her Haydn and her Mozart, has materially in- 
fluenced the structure of opera, which may be called the drama of 
Italy. England has bought her knowledge of both. The result cer- 
tainly is, that whatever improvements obtain in our country are much 
sooner transmitted and caught by the rest than at any former 
period, and hence it becomes a fair presumption, that not only 
a mixed style will prevail, but that the most recent additions 
will, as soon as they have obtained a certain degree of celebrity, tinge 
with their peculiarities the productions of the modern composer, how- 
ever gifted he may be. The most original writer of an age so advanced 
as the present is he who combines with so happy an assimilation that 
he produces passages which raise the emotions he desires to raise; and 
to do this, he must employ phrases which have been previously em- 
ployed, but in a manner more forcible, more various, and more equally 
sustained than his predecessors. We defy the most imaginative com- 
poser to discover a passage so novel that it may not be traced, either 
as a whole, or in such fragments, as to prove its previous existence, or 
the germ from which it is developed. But if a man writes the fulness 
of the German harmony with the grace of the Italian melody—if he 
collects expedients which are scattered here and there, and uses them 
to new and better purposes and effects—if he accumulates imagery— 
introduces unexpected, bold, and beautiful transitions, converts an 
ornament into an exclamation of passion, or gives an outline which a 
singer of expression fills up magnificently—the man who does all this, 
at this time of the day, we say, must be considered an original and 
highly-gifted genius; and such we esteem Meyerbeer. In drawing 
our definition, we have, indeed, only recapitulated the qualities which 
appear to us to be compacted in his opera of Il Crociato in Egitto. 
Beautiful traits of melody, rich harmony, novel and grand effects, 
intense feeling, and pathetic and passionate expression, are all brought 
together, with a fine vein of imagination. Solidity, energy, and 
pathos, are compounded and employed with great delicacy and 
force as to the means, by turns and in season, Above all, 
he has a vivid perception of the beautiful and the great, unalloyed by 
false notions of effect. It would be difficult to say to what school he 
belongs, or to the study of whose works he has chiefly devoted his 
hours. We see marks, classical marks, of acquaintance with the great 
masters, both of Italy and Germany, down even to the latest and most 
popular—Rossini himself. And here it is just and necessary to repeat 
that the works of that great Italian composer have so considerably en- 
larged the domain of execution, that the singer and the hearer of the 
present time expect and must be supplied with the matériel, the one to 
display his acquisitions, the other to feed his over-stimulated fancy. 
Meyerbeer has indulged them both very artfully, at the same time that 
he has, in a good degree, brought them back nearer to simplicity. This 
is principally to be seen in the recitatives and choruses; in his airs and 
concerted pieces he approaches nearest to the fashion of the day. From 
all these facts, we conclude that his style may fairly be said to be his 
own. He has acquired strength, and an evident inclination for rich 
harmony and for modulation from his native country ; while, from the 
more fervid and voluptuous school of Italy, he has imbibed that warmth 
of feeling, that sensibility to the touches of passion, and that elasticity 
of sentiment which, assisted by a natural enthusiasm that rans through 
his veins, form a style at once imaginative and refined. Pathos is 
Meyerbeer’s forte; in the expression of deep feeling, from the most 
vehement to the deepest shades, he is not excelled by any modern com- 
poser. Meyerbeer must be classed with florid writers, but, at the same 
time, he has mingled the portion of ornament with so much of what is 
much more sound, that one of the strongest reasons for which we com- 
mend him is, that he obviously aims at moderating the rage for execu- 
tion, and shows a taste for purer means of expression, without a particle 
of affectation or extravaganza.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


Beriix.—The annual ‘performance of Mozart’s Requiem, in com- 
memoration of the death of Queen Louisa of Prussia, took place on 
Thursday the 19th instant, in the Louisenkirche, at Charlottenburg, 


under the direction of Herr Borner. 
the Messiah preceded the Requiem. 
Dussrrporr, — Herr Julieus Tausch has been elected Stidtischer 


Music-Director, for three years certain. There were forty-six can- 
didates. 


Several pieces from St. Paul and 
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MeyersEER left London, on Tuesday, for Spa, in Belgium, 
his usual summer resort since very many years. Spa isa 
quiet secluded town, buried in a nook of the Belgian High- 
lands; and, but for the Rouge et Noir, etc., which turns a 
little heaven into a sultry hell, would be one of the most 
desirable spots in the world for contemplation and repose. 
Meyerbeer, however, is no gambler. While nine-tenths of 
the visitors that flock to Spa in the dog days are sweltering 
in heated rooms, watching with throbbing hearts a colour or 
a number, and inventing systems to overthrow the doctrine 
of chances—as baseless and illusory as those of Richard 
Wagner for perfecting the drama—the celebrated musician 
is enjoying the fresh air, on the hills or in the plains, pur- 
suing, as it were, the musical ideas with which his fertile 
imagination teems, entrapping this or that fugitive melody, 
to mould it into consistent form and stamp it with immor- 
tality. If we may judge from results, the atmosphere of 
Spa is favourable to musical aspiration. Nearly the whole 
of L’Etoile du Nord—in which the melodies come and go as 
fast as swarms of fire-flies, each like 

“« _____. the beam-like Ephemeris, 
Whose path is the lightning’s,”* 
dying almost as soon as it is born, yet, unlike the 
ephemeris, reviving in another and still more glittering 
shape—nearly the whole of that fascinating opera was, if we 
are not misinformed, conceived and sketched at Spa. It 
may have been completed in Paris and Berlin ; but the first 
ideas presented themselves to “the immeasurably rich com- 
peser "+ at this pretty miniature of a watering-place—em- 
bosomed among gentle heights, whose tops are capped with 
the sun as with a shining head-dress, whose sides are robed 
with wealthy trees, and at whose feet are tiny rivulets, 
sparkling and singing as they flow, and bearing tribute from 
the treasury of springs and fountains in the hills that are 
their birth-place, to feed the larger streams in which they 
live but to be lost. At Spa came all those tunes, so evanescent 
in themselves—petitioning the Master to receive and clothe 
them in harmony, that they might enduro to delight 
the world, and not remain for ever invisible, like the 
drops of water that make up the length and breadth 
and depth of the limitless ocean which ebbs and flows in 
eternity. To think that good and evil should be so near each 
other in Spa—the inspired minstrel to the ever restless 
and wretched gamester! To think that one man should be 
industriously and modestly working for the happiness of 
mankind, with a fulness of love for his task, while hundreds 
are labouring to the destruction of their species; that one man 
should be doing God’s behest, and dispensing the riches of his 
endowment for the benefit of his fellow-creatures, while hun- 
dreds—unmindful of the plenteous manifestations of nature, 
and scorning “ the deedal earth,” with its forests and waters, 
its laughing plains and upstart hills, its branching trees and 
pleasant-scented shrubs, its green and ample fields, its merry 
wild flowers, and its sky that spreads out till it melts into 
infinite space—should prefer a stifling atmosphere where 
pale faces, tortured spirits, worn-out frames, and all the 
various outward phases of inward madness and despair make 
hideous day and night! To think that the earnestly busy 





* Shelley. + Wagner. 
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man, moved by a fine artistic impulse, should be fulfilling his 
mission within a stone’s throw of these same headless and 
heartless money-grubbers, and yet the sun at day,and the moon 
at night, not veil themselves in mist for very sadness! But no. 
There are no clouds at Spa; or at least none but those fleecy 
soft transparencies, through whose bright thinness the 
smallest objects can be easily discovered, as through the 
vapourous shadow of an exhalation. While Meyerbeer 
catches a melody amongst the trees, to sing the child to sleep, 
or rouse a people to fight for liberty, a smothered sigh, down 
in the valley there below, in that flaunting hypocritical man- 
sion whose white and finely shaped exterior is a mockery, 
announces, perhaps, a ruined fortune and a broken heart! 

Go to Spa, reader, and watch the composer of the Hugue- 
nots breathing the fragrant air, and courting health by 
means of exercise on the docile back of a mule—may be an 
ass*—for Meyerbeer, like Auber, is a “good rider” t—go and 
refresh yourself, with him, on the hill-side, and perhaps some 
melodies may come to you; but avoid that gaping edifice, 
with its many windows through which the sunlight peeps 
but furtively at day, and its dazzling lamps underneath 
which, at night, the tables—covered with treacherous ver- 
dure, a verdure that grows upon a grave—seem to dance 
and quiver with a light as sickly as it is glaring, as ghastly 
as it is insolent and unblushing. When morning slowly 
dawns upon those marble halls, so richly dight with tapestry 
and blazonries, 

‘* And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 

Before day’s pathway” 
you will see the faces paler and more dim (an “ anxious 
polyscopity” on each), the tables greener with a more 
unearthly green—a green that has no aflinity with nature's 
wide-spread carpet in the fields—the croupiers haggard and 
still hungrier for prey, the winners (poor devils !) departing, 
with a grin of imaginary content, but stealthily, as though 
fearful that some thief may come on them unawares and rob 
them of their ill-gotten gains ; the losers, with unwilling 
steps, tottering lamely to their never-welcome homes, to find 
no sleep in bed, no pleasure when the noonday sun invades 
their shameless rest !—a scene, in short, not unlike, in many 
of its details, that graphic one described by Dé Balzac, in 
his Peau de Chagrin, when the morning streams, unper- 
ceived, through the hall-windows, and liglits up a revolting 
and still unfinished orgy. 

How much better to go forth into the valleys, like 
Meyerbeer, and listen to the birds singing, and see the 
milch-cows lightened of their load by the tender fingers of 
the paysanne, and intoxicate yourself with the bracing- 
vigour of the morning, and enjoy all God’s blessings, and 
give thanks for them, and, if you are gifted, compose beau- 
tiful music, and present it to the world—that voices may be 
lifted, trumpets sound, and feet twinkle, to heaven-sent 
melody. Thus you will show “the finger that inforced you,” 
and appear before the face of your brother-man—not as a 
selfish egotist, but as a benefactor. 

And then—————enough, however; we have been 
preaching, without intending it. The fault is Meyerbeer’s, 
not ours. Had he not composed the Etoile du Nord—and 
at Spa, too—we should hardly have written a sermon. 


+ Wagner: 








* Jules Janin says, “an ass.” 





, A PRINTED circular has been sent to us from one of the 
cider-counties, with a request that it might be published in 
the columns of Zhe Musical World. Although, strictly 











speaking, it is an advertisement, and should be paid for as an 
advertisement, we are induced to give it a place, for several 
reasons. It is enough, at present, however, to mention one. We 
are anxious to impress clearly on the minds of our readers 
our strong objection to the system of puffing which now un- 
happily obtains. It appears to be almost inseparable from 
every kind of musical enterprise, big and small—from the 
grand festival to the shilling concert. The circular which 
has been addressed to us on the part of the Committee of 
the Hereford Festival involves a puff in favour of that 
meeting, at the expense of another which takes place in 
Birmingham, the week following. Puffing is at all times 
ungraceful and injudicious; but it is still less to be admired, 
when, not content with magnifying ourselves, we combine 
with that act of egotism an attempt to injure others. Such 
is the case with the Hereford puff, which we therefore insert 
under protest. 


“HererorD Mvusicat Frstivat.—We have much pleasure in 
announcing that the plans of the Cathedral and Shirehall are now 
placed at Mr. Parker's, so that places can be secured; and we would 
wish to impress upon our readers the desirability of early application, 
in order that a party consisting of a large number may obtain the 
requisite number of seats together, or in immediate proximity. We 
are glad to hear that it is proposed to issue the ball tickets on Friday 
at a moderate price, including refreshments. The Lord-Lieutenant 
and the Members for the county and city have consented to act as 
stewards, with the lay stewards of the Festival, and a first-rate list of 
lady patronesses has been obtained. Most sincerely do we trust that 
the great exertions which have been, and which still are used, may be 
successful, and that so noble a charity may derive the liberal support it 
deserves, It is impossible not to rejoice at the immense attraction we 
have in the oratorios, compared with Birmingham; all will admit that 
Clara Novello is vastly superior to any singer in the world for sacred 
music: we have nothing to do with the reason why she is not employed 
at Birmingham, it is sufficient to know that she is engaged here. The 
steady progress of the Festivals of the three choirs is most cheering ; 
the success at Gloucester and Worcester will, we hope, be followed at 
Hereford, and the losses of the stewards be a thing of the past. We 
are glad to find the excellence of the programme has been favourably 
noticed by the press generally, On the first morning we have two 
new works—Mr. Townshend Smith’s Jubilate, and Mendelasohn’s 98th 
Psalm. The “Hymn of Praise” is also a novelty here; and the 
revival of Spohr’s exquisite composition, “The Christian’s Prayer,” 
deserves praise. ‘The selection as a whole is of the most popular 
character we ever remember. At the Shirehall great improvements 
have been made as regards ventilation; the advantage of retiring- 
rooms for the performers, and an enlarged orchestra, have also been 
secured.” 


This is not the way to help the cause for which the 
annual meetings of the three choirs were established at 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester. On the contrary, it 
is calculated to lower their status in public estimation ; and 
we urgently recommend Mr. Townshend Smith, and the 
stewards and managers pro tem., to desist from all further 
attempts to extol their own virtues while giving their neigh- 
bour a sly poke in the ribs. Depend upon it it is unworthy 
of the object for the accomplishment of which they are 
united. The affair between Mad. Clara Novello and the 
Committee of the Birmingham Festival has nothing what- 
ever to do with the public. If the gentlemen of Warwick- 
shire, and the counties adjacent, cannot, or will not, pay 
350 guineas for the services of a single vocalist, it is their 
own affair. For our own parts, considering that the festivals 
are in aid of charities, we are of opinion that all the singers, 
“principals” especially, are absurdly over-paid; while other 


performers, including the members of the band and the 


professional choristers, are just as absurdly under-paid. It 
is notorious that the exorbitant terms granted to the 
singers, last autumn, were utterly ruinous to the Norwich 
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festival, and the inauguration of St. George’s Hall at 
Liverpool. 








Our contemporary, Zhe Athencewm, appears satisfied with 
the result of the last general meeting of the‘members of the 
Philharmonic Society—at least the following paragraph, 
which appeared in his last number, would lead to that im- 
pression :— 

“ PHILHARMONIC Soorety.—We are glad to learn that the General 
Meeting of the members of the Philharmonic Society did not pass over 
without some measures of reform being set in motion. The Directors 
elected for the ensuing year are, Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, Anderson, 
Lucas, M‘Murdie, Blagrove, Chatterton, and Griesbach. Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Hogarth were re-elected as Honorary Treasurer and Secretary. 
A Committee was appointed (with powers to call a Special General 
Meeting when their Report is prepared) to take into consideration the 
revision of the laws, etc. This Committee consists of Messrs. Lindsay 
Sloper, Ayrton, Griffin, Potter, W. S. Bennett, Benedict, and Gries- 
bach, with the Honorary Treasurer in office. It was further carried, 
* That the Directors shall not appoint any person as Conductor for the 
ensuing year without the sanction of a General Meeting.’ The election 
of new Members and Associates was, under existing circumstances, 
postponed. On the proceedings of this revising Committee depends, 
we conceive, the future of the Philharmonic Society. We trust that 
they will be based on views and principles of art alike liberal and 
stringent; that the best music, and the best execution of music, will be 
the points kept in view, and not any party desire to bring forward 
mediocrity, with the fancy of encouraging ‘native talent,’ or of im- 
porting monstrosity under the idea that, being of foreign origin, it 
must therefore be something wonderful, and worthy of being stared at. 
The Philharmonic Society was founded under no class conditions, and 
if it is to be kept alive, it must be as a European—not an English— 
institution.” 

With the concluding sentences we entirely agree; but the 
names of the new directors, and those of the special com- 
mittee, among whom only one foreigner is to be found, give 
little cause to hope for anything like cosmopolitan policy. 
All that is most pernicious in routine and past-worship is sug- 
gested by a perusal of those two lists. The abuses which have 
almost laid the Philharmonic Society prostrate have invariably 
sprung from, or been sanctioned by the very men to whose 
wisdom and energy we are now to look for reform. Why, 
they are Gladstones, Sidney Herberts, Grahams, and Russells, 
with scarcely an exception. Nothing will be done, depend 
upon it; and, what is worse, nothing was ever intended to be 
done. 

We have no inclination to hail the return to office of a 
parcel of old women—since, metaphorically, the majority of 
these directors and special committee-men are nothing better. 
We remember a great fuss being made, some years ago, about 
the appointment of M. Sainton as leader—one of the few 
steps for which Messrs. Anderson and tail deserved credit. 
This came out of the “native talent” cry, which simply em- 
bodies a dangerous sophism, and offers a sop to the Cerberus of 
common-place. “ Help yourself or nobody will help you,” is a 
wholesome maxim, the neglect of which has had no small share 
in the undignified position which, as a class, our own musicians 
maintain in the face of Europe. We learn from foreigners, 
steal from foreigners, and in return abuse them and lay 
plans to get rid of them. We are not alluding to the 
“locusts” of whom we spoke some time ago—the small and 
ravenous “fry,” that swim across the Channel like the Danes 
and other fishy barbarians of the early ages, burdening the 
land with a veritable glut of mediocrity and common- 
place—but to foreigners who are really distinguished 
for their ability, among whom such a professor as M. 
Sainton is justly entitled to rank. M. Sainton has 
as much a right to make his way in England, as Mr, 





John Field made his way in St. Petersburg, or Mr. Balfe in 
Vienna, and as Mr. Sterndale Bennett can make his way, if 
he pleases, in any part of the Continent. It is worth noting, 
however, that the only two men who have acted consistently 
in this disgraceful business of the Philharmonic, by declining 
to serve as directors under the despotic rule of the chief 
offender, are M.M. Benedict and Sainton—foreigners. We 
do not share the apprehensions of The Athenewm about 
“imported monstrosities,” but we stand greatly in fear of 
the national “mediocrity” to which he alludes, He may rest 
assured that the Philharmonic Society, although, as he 
rightly says, it was founded on “no class conditions,” will not 
be the “Huropean” institution he recommends, under the 
régime of the seven Hnglish directors appointed at the 
last general meeting. We hate the encroachments of inca- 
pable foreigners; but we have no sympathy for equally 
incapable Britons. Our patriotism stops suddenly short at 
that point. 








A BILL is now flying through the House of Commons, of 
immeasurable importance to composers of music. We allude 
to the “Limited Liability Bill.” True, it is opposed by all 
the capitalists ; but, being under the protection of our pug- 
nacious Premier, the composers need have no fear of its 
falling to the ground. What wonderful results may spring 
from the passing of this measure they only can divine who 
have their escritoires filled with original inspirations. The 
“ Limited Liability Biil” places English musicians on the same 
footing as their foreign contemporaries, and ensures them a 
position of which blind prejudice has so long deprived them. 
No earthly reason will exist for English musicians being 
imitators and adulators of their rivals, and none why English 
music-publishers should import foreign operas for our 
theatres, or foreign artists to perform in them, when once 
the happy day hus arrived, and the “Limited Liability Bill” 
becomes the law of the land. 

Tt is notorious ‘that an unfair and immoveable prejudice has 
always existed against English music in the very country 
which should nourish it; and it is equally well known that 
the main cause of ‘this antipathy to “ native talent” may be 
traced to the illiberality of managers: and publishers, who 
turn their backs inwariably on everything to which the name 
of a “ British” com poser is attached. 

But the effect of the “Limited Liability” will be to eman- 
cipate men of genius from the hands of those selfish and 
unnational despots. English musicians have now but to 
co-operate, and the world will become shortly possessed of 
those countless treasures which for so many years, in dignified 
silence, they have 1etained in their portfolios. An associa- 
tion should be formed for the publication of untried works at 
the general expense. Eight hundred shareholders, with £25 
shares (according to the new Act), would give a capital of 
£20,000 to begin with. The principle should be at once 
invested in the compositions of shareholders, and the interest 
arising from the profits paid them in the form of dividend. 

If our English musicians are the men we take them for, 
the shares would. soon rise to a premium of at least 100 per 
cent. Every shareholder would then be entitled to a certain 
number of publishing warrants, which he might employ in the 
manner that pleased hina best—in bringing out, for example, 
half-a-dozen ballads or polkas, a short oratorio, a funeral 
anthem, a treatise on counterpoint, a stringed quartet, the 
first act of an opera, no matter what—according to the bent 
of his taste and genius, A proprietor of four shares might 
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have the right to engrave a five-act opera in pianoforte 
score. 

The liberty of giving full rein to their imagination, without 
the influence of an odious man of business constantly shaking 
his head incredulously at their most beautiful ideas, will 
open a new world to our musicians. What changes will be 
witnessed! Composers of talent, now scattered about Lon- 
don, unacknowledged, under the various masks of teachers, 
players, critics, and what not, will henceforth stand openly 
revealed as benefactors of mankind—as “immeasurably” en- 
dowed minstrels. He who before would transact the 
laborious affairs of a society for the mere satisfaction of hear- 
ing a single overture of his own composition performed before 
a charitably disposed audience, will now no longer have to 
undergo this probationary and unprofitable drudgery. At 
home, and at his ease, he may write as fast as his pen and 
his ideas can flow, certain of being heard and appreciated by 
an impatiently admiring public. He who has hitherto vented 
his disappointment in the columns of a newspaper may now 
raise up his head and smilingly exchange congratulations 
with the very men he has “pitched into.” Masterly 
symphonies, lengthy and original concertos, musician- 
like overtures and other “classical” productions, once 
(exclusively) known to doting wives and select circles of 
friends and relations, but long since shelved in oblivion, 
will be dusted and brought to light for the advantage of a 
world previously neglectful, but now ashamed that it 
ever allowed the dust to accumulate and bury such chefs- 
@euvre. The applause of successive generations will esta- 
blish a new era for the art, and the “ Future” of Richard 
Wagner no longer be a chimera. 

In short, the “ Limited Liability Bill” is just the measure 
calculated to vindicate the undoubted—though until now 
unrecognised—musical talent of our compatriots; and we 
hail its passage with sincere satisfaction. Our own labours 
will not be the less agreeable, since we shall no longer have 
to address a class of ill-used and unrewarded men of genius. 
May it pass but not without the whole results antici- 
pated! Bechesm/ Our eyes upon it! 








Mr. Howarp Gtover’s “Tam O’SHanter.”—In consequence 
of the great success which attended the production of this work 
by the New Philharmonic Society, it has been added to the 
[saga of the approaching Birmingham Festival. Mr. Sims 

eves will sing the principal tenor part. 

M. Juiiien—The Surrey Gardens have been continually 
crowded in the course of the week. M. Jullien’s patrons (the 
os large) are not deterred from following him by wind, 

ail, or any other form of bad weather. Whenever his name is 
attached to a musical entertainment success follows as a logical 
tur. 

o unD Wann.—In der Londoner Musical World ist eine 
neue Composition von Ferdinand Praeger “Elfenmihrchen” mit 
der Bemerkung angezeigt, das der Componist solche in allen 
seinen Concerten auf dem Continent und auch im Gewandhaus- 
Concert in Leipzig gespielt. Wo gab Herr Praeger denn Con- 
certe und wann spielte er in Leipzig? (From the Rheinische 
a by Herr Schloss (not Albert Schloss), at 

ogne. 

Tae Mozart Instrrvtion (“ Mozarteum”) at Salzburg intends 
to celebrate Mozart’s centenary birthday (September 7, 1856) by 
a musical festival on the largest scale, the conductorship of 
which will be entrusted to Herr Franz Lachner, of Munich. 
The Committee, we read in the Cologne Gazette, requests all 
musical authorities, at home and abroad, to assist at the festival, 
and to announce their intention of doing so before the end of 
May, 1856, to the Committee of the “Mozarteum.” Special 
invitations, it is said, will not be sent out.—Atheneum. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue second, third, and fourth representations of L’Etoile du 
Nord—on Saturday, Tuesday, and Thursday—were highly 
favourable to the opera, which is better liked the oftener it is 
heard. One eminent characteristic of Meyerbeer’s music is, that 
it improves on acquaintance and never cloys. It may not 
always be appreciated at first—the composer carefully avoid- 
ing, on almost every occasion, the merely “ad captandum” 
style of tune—but it grows upon the ear and is not easil 
forgotten. We could name many pieces in the Htoile du 
Nord which failed to arrest admiration on the first night, 
while their beauties became manifest on the second. There 
are, however, some passages so melodious and captivating, 
that, in spite of their entire originality, are understood at once. 
Among them are the graceful cavatina at the end of the first 
act, sung by Catherine, which also forms one of the subjects of 
the overture, and is subsequently introduced in the course of the 
opera ; the pastrycook’s song, so tuneful and full of character ; 
the exquisite duet for Catherine and Prascovia, so peculiarly 
quaint and French ; the morgeau de danse which opens the second 
act; the song of Danilowitz in the third (a genuine inspiration) ; 
the lovely duet between Peter and Catherine in the first act ; and 
the piquant and thoroughly original duet for the Vivandiéres. 
These are among the beauties which at once strike the ear. But 
to understand the deeper and more recondite beauties of the work 
demands a frequent hearing—the more frequent the better. 
The music of the Etoile du Nord is in no instance light or 
trivial, though always sparkling and characteristic. The success 
of the opera on the first night was merely the prelude to an 
enduring triumph, which we feel confident awaits it, in fellowship 
with Robert le Diable, the Prophéte, and the Huguenots. That 
DI’ Etoile du Nord, in spite of an occasional want of interest 
in the libretto, will become one of the most popular works 
in the répertoire of the Royal Italian Opera, there is no 
reason whatever to doubt. It has alreaay made a conquest 
of the public, and its vogue increases nightly. Meyerbeer him- 
self is perfectly satisfied with its reception ; how much more so 
than his less exacting admirers. The extraordinary popularity 
enjoyed by the L’ toile du Nordin the French capital is now 
a matter of history, and we have no doubt whatever that the 
British public is quite as capable of estimating, at its full value, 
the great work of a great master, as the French. France and 
England are allies in war, and why not in art? 

The performances improve with each repetition. The slight 
tremulousness observable in Mad. Bosio the first night has 
entirely vanished, and the Catterina of that admirable artist 
may now be pronounced a masterpiece. Indeed, more ex- 
quisite singing it would be almost impossible to hear, and Mad. 
Bosio must be signalised as one of the main causes of the eminent 
success of the opera. Meyerbeer, too, owes no little to Mdlle. 
Marai—whose execution of the music of Prascovia has materially 
raised her reputation in this country. Signors Gardoni, La- 
blache, Tagliafico, and Polonini, M. Zelger, and Herr Formes— 
Italians, French, and German—continue to vie in praiseworthy 
rivalry in making the performance complete and satiefactory. 
Lablache is greater every night; “stupendous” is the only term 
to apply to his personification of the Tartar chief. Herr Formes 
presents a still more elaborate portraiture of the mighty self- 
willed Czar; and Gardoni’s singing in Danilowitz is perfect. 
On Thursday the charming romance in the third act, describing 
the approach of Catterina, was given by this gentleman in so 
finished a manner, that although it was close to midnight, the 
audience insisted upon its being repeated, and Sig. Gardoni was 
obliged to comply. 

The chorus, too, and the corps de ballet, to say nothing of the 
band, whose task is evidently “a labour of love,” are all entitled 
to unqualified praise. We have already paid our tribute of 
admiration—so justly due—to Mr. Costa for the zeal and ene 
he displayed both in getting up the opera and conducting the 
performance. Meyerbeer is keenly sensible of the invaluable 
services rendered by the eminent chef-d’orchestre, and has ex- 
pressed his gratitude and satisfaction repeatedly, and in the 
warmest possible terms. Such a feat, indeed, accomplished in 
so short a time, is without precedent. 
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This may be the place to mention that a detailed analysis of 
the music will appear under the usual head of “ Reviews.” 

We cannot conclude without a strong word of eulogy to Mr. 
Beverley, whose scenic displays in the Etoile du Nord are among 
the finest efforts of his pencil; and to Mr. A. Harris, whose 
superintendance of the mise-en-scéne contributed no little to its 
success. 

The Huguenots will be given to-night, when Grisi and Mario 
make their last appearance ¢his season. After all, the great 
prima donna has not, it seems, made up her mind to retire from 
public life for ever. Perhaps the enthusiasm she has once again 
created may have something to do with the matter ; or, perhaps, 
Grisi stands in the same position as a great minister who lately 
retired from office—she has tendered her resignation to the 

ublic, and is only waiting for a competent successor. If this 
be true, we are likely to hear Grisi for a long time to come. 
Tant miews. 

The Ltoile du Nord is to be played on Monday, for the fifth 
time (Lablache’s last appearance), and on Tuesday, the Prophéte, 
for the first. 


PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Not only is there no novelty in the musical world of Paris, 
but there is no prospect of a change before the middle of August. 
At the Grand-Opéra Les Vépres Siciliennes alternates with the 
Prophéete, and the receipts average 11,000 francs a night during 
each of the six evenings of the week the establishment is opened. 
Such a continued success is unprecedented in the history of the 
Académie Impériale de Musique, since by no process of cramming 
can the house be made to contain 12,000 francs. The Opéra- 
Comique is likewise reaping a rich harvest, Jenny Bell, Haydée, 
and L’ Etoile du Nord, represented by Mesdlles. Caroline Duprez 
and Lefebre, and Mdme. Ugalde, filling the theatre to the roof 
every night. In addition to the fée at Versailles, which the 
Emperor will offer to your Queen on her first visit to Paris, and 
which will transcend in magnificence even those of Louis 
Quatorze, there will be superb balls at the Tuileries and Hotel de 
Ville, and three dramatic representations are now being organised 
in her honour. The first will be at the Grand-Opéra, and will 
consist of Sunta Chiara, the work of her brother-in-law, the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha; the second will be Haydée, at the Opéra- 
Comique; and the third will take place at the Thédtre Frangais, 
to assist at which Mdlle. Rachel will return for one night, after 
fulfilling her engagement in London. Never has Mdlle. Rachel 
po a more profound impression on the theatrical public of 

aris than in the performances she has lately given at the 
Théatre Frangais, She has been roused to action and energy by 
the success of Mad. Ristori; she has determined on giving proof 
that, as a tragedian, she is unapproached and unapproachable, 
and the verdict of the public has been unanimous and decisive. 

Even the Feuilletoniste of the Indépendance Belge, who with 
such forcible feebleness expends each week his petty store of 
stale jokes and vapid criticism in sneering at English manners— 
his knowledge of which is on a par with his familiarity with 
your language, and the latter may be measured by his spelling 
the word “shocking,” which he used parenthetically last week, 
“ shoking”—and in denying any merit to the dramatic talents of 
Mesdlles. Rachel or Cruvelli. Even this gentleman now admits 
that his “disputes with her will not prevent his rendering 
justice to her talents, and that this is due to her as a compen- 
sation”—(mark the word)—* for his somewhat intractable frank- 
ness.” Madile. Rachel may well reply in the words of Napoleon 
in 1797, when the Austrian -ommissioners offered to recognise 
the French Republic: “The stepublic is like the sun, which 
shines with its own light ; the blind alone cannot see it.” Rachel 
most assuredly shines with her own light, and her genius is not 
likely to receive an accession of splendour even from the “ com- 
pensation” so generously offered to her. 

Colonel Ragani retires from the direction of the Italian Opéra, 
having, like his predecessors, Ronconi, Corti, and Lumley, lost 
a large sum of money in the vain attempt at success, But, in 
truth, there is little chance of any lessee making money at the 





Salle Ventadour, seeing the immense competition at unfair odds 
to which he is subjected. Not only do the Grand Opéra and the 
Opéra Comique receive large subventions from the government, 
but the lessees have both houses rent free, and now the Opéra is 
managed by a paid agent, all risk being borne by the Imperial 
Government of France. What chance therefore can private 
enterprise expect against such tremendous competition, and who 
can furnish a purse so long as that of one of the greatest powers 
of Europe? Notwithstanding these very obvious considerations, 
another Italian, M. Calzado, nothing deterred by the fate of his 
countrymen, has determined on trying his chance, and has been 
accepted as lessee for the ensuing season, ; 

A process of the greatest interest to all musicians who may 
desire to give concerts in Paris has just terminated. M. Strauss, 
director of the masked balls held at the Opéra during the past 
season, and who has nothing but his name in common with the 
celebrated but defunct maestro of Vienna, had been in the habit 
of borrowing the ideas of others, which he dressed up, sometimes 
in the form of quadrilles (as gipsies “disguise” other les’ 
children), and sometimes transferred to waltzes, etc., which he 
published in his own name. The society of dramatic authors, 
who had acquired the copyright in the Hibretti of certain operas 
so dealt with by M. Strauss, accordingly summoned him before the 
“ Tribunal Correctional de la Seine,” for having without their per- 
mission appropriated to the purposes of his quadrilles certain airs 
of operas in which they had a copyright interest. The tribunal, 
however, dismissed their complaint, on the grounds—Ist. That 
public balls could not be compared with concerts, seeing that 
music was but an accessory; 2nd. That the author of the words 
of an opera cannot object to a performance purely instrumental 
of the airs taken from that opera. Nothing daunted by this 
decision, the society at once appealed, and the superior court has 
now delivered its judgment, completely reversing it. The court 
declared that the execution in a theatre, converted for the occa- 
sion into a ball-room, of airs taken from an opera, and even of 
simple songs, must be assimilated to a dramatic performance, and 
that article 428 of the penal code, which was intended to gua- 
rantee the rights of authors against any performance of their 
works without their consent, was applicable to this case; that it 
mattered not whether the performance objected to was but 
partial, or even if it extended only to one air; that article 428 
was applicable even though the entire work was not performed ; 
and that a modification of the time of a musical composition in 
applying it to the exigences of dance music, could not be allowed 
to deprive an author of his rights. The court also decided, 
that the participation of the musician and the author of the 
libretto in composing an opera, constituted a common pro- 
perty therein for the benefit of one as well as the other, 
and thence it required the consent of both in order to 
dispose of the music or any of the airs, the death of one 
in no way interfering with the rights of the other. Consequently 
the Court condemned M. Strauss to pay to the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society, by way of damages, fifty francs for each ball held at the 
Opéra during last season, and ordered him to pay the costs. 

The Marriage d’Olympe has been performed at the Vaudeville, 
where it will probably hold its place for some time to come, most 
people being led away by their curiosity to see a play of which 
everyone talks. Few of M. Augier’s friends congratulate him on 
a success mainly due to this motive which carries crowds to see 
how such an author treats such a subject. But that the author 
of La Cigiie, Gabrielle,and Le Gendre de M. Poirier has made a 
descent on the ladder of dramatic fame admits of no doubt. Can 
a man touch pitch and not be defiled? The Emperor was present 
at the first performance, as was also the Prince Napoleon ; the 
Ministers of State, Foreign Affairs, Public Instruction, and the 
Interior, were likewise to be seen. M. Auber represented the 
composers, MM. Merimeé, Scribe, and Alfred de Vigny, the 
Academy, for which M. Augier has more than once been pro- 
posed with indifferent success, Mesdlles, Rachel, Constance—from 
a passage in whose life it was thought M. Augier had largely 
borrowed—and Alice Théric did duty for the actresses, and every 
journalist of note might be seen within the walls of the Vaude- 
ville. 








The actign of the piece commences at Berlin, where Mdlle, 
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Olympe. Tavernier, with a longing common to her class, desires 
to marry and obtain a footing in the world. She discovers a 
booby of good family, whom she dupes and inveigles, and 
M. Henri de Puygiron makes her his wife. In order to avoid 
meeting with old acquaintances whose recognition might be 
disagreeable in her new sphere, Olympe announces her death 
through the medium of the newspapers ; so hy bay est morte, 
vive la Comtesse de Puygiron. She Pgme with her husband to 
Spa, where she encounters an old friend in the person of'a 
lorette, who, tapping her on the shoulder with the familiarity 
accorded to old friendship, whispers in her ear, after the masked 
ball fashion, “Je te connais, beau masque.” The countess dis- 
dainfully eyes her from head to foot, but it is to no purpose, for 
she has forgotten to hide a mole on her neck, and she is fairly 


ong 
owever she quits Spa, married, a countess, bearing one of 
the most renowned names in France, with £4000 a-year, and in 
due course she obtains admission into the circles of the great 
world in Paris. The Marquis de Puygiron, uncle to the husband, 
diplomatist and amb or, who had conceived some suspicions 
with mayer to a union kept secret from him, and who had not 
been enchanted at first sight of the lady, softens, mollifies, and 
rome her to his heart, when he learns she is the daughter of a 
endean royalist, who has sealed his principles with his blood. 
She is therefore gladly welcomed to the domestic circle of her 
husband, and surrounded with affection, respect, and esteem. 
But she pines and wearies, disgusted with the quiet of a life 
which has no charms for her, and longing for the excitement of 
the Bal Mabille, the theatres, or the petits soupers at the 
Maison Dorée, where no one, apparently, ever goes to bed all 
the year round. 

Accordingly she becomes pettish and intriguing, annoying her 
husband in a thousand ways, and awakening his suspicions by 
accepting a necklace from one of her admirers. She then, 
during her husband’s absence, calls her friends from Paris to 
the country house of the uncle, and there in company with 
Montrigaud, one of her old lovers, and a bevy of fair frail ones, 
holds aa orgy, getting drunk in a scene inspired by the 
success of that of the Dame aux Camélias; not content with this, 
she endeavours to debauch the mind of Henri’s cousin, the 
granddaughter of the old Marquis, and at length the bandage 
falls from her husband's eyes. He consults his uncle, who 
hastens from Berlin, at which court he is ambassador of France, 
and he, disgusted at the manner in which his family name has 
been dragged through the mire, draws a pistol from his pocket 
and kills his niece—upon the *y the first night, but since then 
behind the scenes, to spare the feeling of the lorettes, by whom 
the theatre is frequented. 

Here then is the sketch of a new drama of the courtesan 
school—fil/es de Marbre, Dames aux Camélias, Baronnes du Demi- 
monde, Lorettes éméritées, or by whatever name they are called, 
these plays are but the same theme with variations. Take a 
courtesan whose mind is degraded as her person; strip her of 
her brutal nature, her vicious habits, her depraved tastes, her 
degraded propensities, her debased, ignorant, and gangrened 
mind—supply her with generous sentiments, noble aspirations, 
unselfish desires, and some affections—surround her with a halo 
of interest—let her suffer from failing health, and a love she is 
unable to requite—and you have the receipt for some modern 
heroine. M. Augier may say that— 


“ Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen,” 


but it is to be found that this is not the case with vice as 
represented on the stage, and the recollection of the orgy 
endures long after the moral has subsided into forgetfulness. 
The actors were excellent, and nothing could exceed the way 
in which the piece was put on the stage. Mdlle. Fargueil, the 
Marco of the Filles de Marbre, was Olympe, and played her part 
with a decency, tact, and moderation, which softened down all 
the more repulsive features of the character. Lagrange, as the 
husband, was natural; foolish at the outset, when under the 
influence of his wife’s charms, dignified in the end when his 
reason had asserted its right. Malle. St. Marc made a charming 








Geneviéve, and Felix was, as usual in these dramas, the honest 
man par excellence, sneering at the world and its follies, unpity- 
ing to weakness, and unmoved by vice. 


MEYERBEER AND THE BIRMINGHAM 
FESTIVAL. 


So long ago as the month of April, 1851, the Committee of the 
Birmingham Festival requested Meyerbeer to compose an 
Oratorio for the Festival of the following year. In his answer 
he said. 

“I feel myself the more honoured by this step on your part, as I 
know from the voice of fame how much the Musical Festivals of 
Birmingham have always been distinguished, as well by the excellence 
of their musical execution as by the great masters called upon to pro- 
duce new works for them. It is therefore with the most profound 
regret that I find myself forced to decline your flattering offer; having 
already accepted many engagements for new musical works which I am 
to deliver at fixed times, it would be impossible for me at present to 
undertake another.” 


Immediately afterthe last Festival, the Committee—regarding 
Meyerbeer (since Mendelssohn is dead, and Spohr has ceased to 
write) as the greatest composer of the time, and knowing the 
vast and comprehensive character of his genius—renewed their 
endeavours to obtain from him a great sacred work for the 
Festival about to take place. With this view Mr. Mason wrote 
to him in the end of the year 1852, but (owing apparently to 
Meyerbeer’s numerous occupations, and his changes of residence) 
received no answer to his letters. Having resolved to seek an 
interview with him, Mr. Mason requested Madame Viardot to 
give him a personal introduction, and also to use her great 
influence with Meyerbeer in furtherance of the object which the 
Committee had so much at heart. This led to a correspondence 
with that accomplished lady which is not without interest. On 
the 13th of December, 1852, Madame Viardot wrote to Mr. 
Mason. 

“IT have seen M. Meyerbeer yesterday, and we have spoken 
about the Oratorio. He begs of you not to take the trouble to look for 
a libretto for him. He is himself in search of one, and says that nobody 
can do that for him, because he knows the sort of subject allowed to be 
put into music, and he alone knows the new form he wishes to give to it. 
He begs me to add that as soon as he shall have found a libretto of his 
own convenience he will send it you to meet with your approbation. 
Ihave discharged my message with the most scrupulous fidelity. It is 
much better, I think too, to let M. Meyerbeer choose his own libretto, 
because it is sure to be good and quite new, and, when once settled, 
will have more chance of being composed.” 

Tn 1853 Mr. Mason had a personal interview with Meyerbeer, 
without any definite result ; and he afterwards received a letter 
from Madame Viardot, dated the 12th of October, in which she 
Says: 

“T have at last seen Meyerbecr in Paris, and I communicate to you 
the only answer I could get from him about the Oratorio affair. ‘My 
greatest desire,’ he says, ‘is to write a work for the next Birmingham 
Festival; but having several other things of importance to work at now, 
it is impossible for me to take any resolution now and give any promise 
whatever. My grand Opera is to come out in the same year as the 
Birmingham Festival, 1855, and it is still far from being finished. 
The only thing I can give my word for is, to look for a subject of the 
Oratorio, and if possible to write it. I will bring it myself to England, 
and ask for no other remuneration than the pleasure of knowing that 
it will be well performed. To give myself greater facility of finding a 
subject to my convenience, I will choose it short, so as to fill the second 
part of a morning performance. I shall require no particular singer. 
since I know that you are engaged. You will be the centre of the 
whole work, and any good soprano, tenor, and bass will do. Present 
my respects to Mr. Mason, to whom I ought to have written at the 
end of last June, but indeed I was poorly. Since then I have received 
none of his letters, and finally, I found that my answer was too awk- 
ward to be written. I preferred to wait until I could explain all my 
reasons to you.’—These are Meyerbeer’s own words, with the only 
difference that they were uttered in good French, and that I have 
translated them into bad English.” 

Still anxious, however, to accomplish an object deemed so 
desirable, Mr. Mason again visited Paris last year, when he was 
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accompanied by another gentleman of the Committee, Mr. W. J. 
Beale. They had an interview with Meyerbeer, but could obtain 
no promise from him, though he expressed a wish that “ wn petit 
coin” should be kept for him at the Festival. Though, however, 
the Committee have been unsuccessful in their efforts to procure 
a work from him at this time, they have the best grounded hopes 
of obtaining one at a later period. We have the satisfaction of 
being able to state, that Meyerbeer, since his arrival in London, 
has expressed his earnest and anxious desire to write an Oratorio 
expressly for Birmingham, and has positively promised to be 
present during the approaching Festival, with the view of 
making himself well acquainted with the manner in which our 
great meetings are conducted, and with the orchestra, the chorus, 
the principal vocalists, the Hall, and all the musical resources 
of the place. We are sure that his desire to produce a work for 
us'will be stimulated by his knowledge, from actual observation, 
of the magnificent manner in which it will be executed. And, 
to every lover of music, the presence among us of a man of such 
world-wide celebrity will be a source of the greatest curiosity 
and interest. We shall now, in pursuance of our plan, give some 
particulars of his life and splendid career—(From Aris’s 
Birmingham Gazette.) 


“Lorp Jonn Russe.it”—says our thin-shanked contemporary, 
Punch— is in treaty with Dr. Wagner to compose some Music 
of the Future for his Reform Bill.” (Given :—This joke—to find 
out its meaning.—Eb. J. JW.) 

Iranian Opera at LiverPoot.—A series of five operatic per- 
formances, by subscription, is announced to be given at the 
Theatre Royal, Liverpool, on the evenings of the 14th, 15th, 
16th, 17th, and 18th of August. The company, selected from 
the Covent Garden troupe, is as follows:—Mesdames Bosio, 
Viardot, and Marai, and Signors Tamberlik, Gardoni, Graziani, 
Tagliafico, and Polonini. Mr. Alfred Mellon will be the con- 
ductor, and Mr. Harris director of the mise-en-scéne. The operas 
will be Zl Trovatore, Lucia di Lammermoor, Don Giovanni, Il 
Barbiere, with selections from Otello and Masaniello. 

TonbripcE.—The organ in the parish church, originally built 
by Samuel Green, in 1788, has been rebuilt by Messrs. Gray and 
Davison. It is now a fine instrument, and has the advantage of 
equal temperament. On Sunday last it was opened by Mr. 
Gilbert (who presided) before one of the most numerous congre- 
gations ever seen in Tonbridge parish church. A choir of 27 
voices performed, amongst other church music, the following 
anthems—* In Jewry,” Clarke ; “In that day,” Gilbert ; and 
“ Blessed be thou,” Kent. 

Tue Opzra Bank or Enguanp.—The Morning Chronicle says :— 
“The Italian Opera House in the Haymarket has been named as the 
probable locale of the new West End Branch of the Bank of England.” 
If, by some magical process of digging and “ prospecting,” all the 
precious metal buried in the Opera House might be once again pro- 
duced, there would be ready money enough, and to spare, for all the 
papas of the branch bank, without any supply from the city trank.— 

unch, 

A Sorréz Mustcatx was given on Friday week, at the residence 
of Henry Greville, Esq., under the superintendance of Signor Schira, 
who presided at the pianoforte. The vocalists were Madame Bosio, 
Madame Sartoris, Madame Didée, The Misses McAlpine, Signor Mario, 
Signor Ciabatta, and Mr. Tennant. Among the more admired morceaux 
were the aria “Vieille sur eux,” from the Etoile du Nord, sung by 
Madame Bosio, a romanza sung by Signor Oiabatta, and a very pretty 
duet by Signor Schira, “Sul sentier” nicely sung by the Misses 
McAlpine. Among the company present, were the Duchess and the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, the Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, the Duchess of Wellington, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Aylesbury, the Earl and Countess of Wilton, and a host of fashion- 
able amateurs, to whom the concert appeared to give entire satisfaction. 

JeNA.—A sacred concert was given on the 26th ult., in the Stadt- 
kirche, under the direction of Dr. Franz Liszt; the principal feature 
being a mass, for men’s voices, with obbligato organ accompaniments, 
composed by that apostle of the “Future” art. At a dinner given to 
Dr. Liszt by the Liedertafel, he was presented with a Latin diploma, 
making him an honorary member of that institution. Dr. Gille, also, 
presented him with a handsome Sdton, on which were engraved the 
following words: “Dem Piloten Franz Liszt, zum 26 Juni, 1855.” 
Liszt should henceforth discourse of Wagnerism in Latin. 





Iraty.—At Milan the only theatre now open is the Ré, at 
which Rossini’s Gazza Lada was produced last week, with as 
much success as could be expected from the artistes who played 
in it. The Gazzetta Musicale laments the want of serious study 
on the part of modern singers in Italy, a state of things for 
which we ourselves have expressed regret over and over again, 
a regret which has been fully borne out by the majority of tt he 
new comers who have appeared from time to time on the boards 
of our own theatres. The next opera will be Cenerentola, which 
will be followed by Signor Muzio’s Claudia. On Saturday the 
Theatre de’ Felodramatici closed its doors with the Arvele of 
Signor Leoni, which seemed to have achieved a fair amount of 
popularity. 

At Lucea a new opera, entitled Carlo di Viana, by Signor 
Angeloni, has been produced with great success—although the 
execution is described as having been very inferior. A new 
opera has also been given at Trieste, by Signor Mazzo, which 
was well received. 

At Venice, Meyerbeer’s opera J/ Profeta has met with the 
most enthusiastic reception. It was produced on the 11th inst. 
The parts were filled by Signore Sanchioli and Carozzi, Signori 
Negrini and Nanni, the execution was excellent, and the de- 
corations splendid.—The Italian papers say that Mr. Balfe is 
expected at Bologna, where he intends staying for some time. 

THE MovEMENT IN C. (DIVISION).—We see Mr. Hullah has just 
published a “Treatise on the Stave.” We suppose it is dedicated to 
the Police in consequence of the striking and very superior powers of 
execution they have lately displayed with the Stave.— Punch. 

WrsspapEn.—Mad. Stradiot-Mende has appeared with success in 
Fidelio. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





anp MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 


ATR 

M fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina, 1318, Oxford-street ; where 
their Concertina Classes are held, and where all their compositions may be had for 
the above instruments. 





ISS BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto), 
Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be addressed. 





USICIANS.—Wanted, under most advantageous con- 
i ditions, One Hundred Brass Instrument Players, to join a Military Band 
in Her Majesty’s Service. It is absolutely necessary that the men be either 
Germans, or speak the German language. Parties introducing musicians will be 
liberally compensated. Apply to Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford- 
street, daily, between the hours of 10 and 4. 


\j UsSiC TRADE—WANTED in a Wholesale London 
7. House, a respectable young man who has a knowledge of the general 
business, must write afgood hand, as he will assist in keeping the books in the 
absence of the principal; he will be required to take part in the management, 
References required. Adress: A, B., care of Metzler and Co., 37, Great Marl- 
borough-street, London. 


r T° “MILITARY BANDS.—Wanted, various Performers 

for a permanent engagement in THE BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION 
BAND, now forming under the auspices of His Worship the Mayor, (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fawcett) and a responsible committee. Applications for appointments to 
be addressed to A. J. Oury, Musical Director, No. 1, Old-Steyne, Briguton. 


O ORGANISTS.—Twenty-four Sketches for the Church 
and Chamber Organ, composed by Edmund T. Chipp. Price 15s. Persons 
desirous of becoming subscribers to this work are requested to forward their 
names to the Author, at the Royal Panopticon, Leicester-square, by the 15th of 
August, as on that day the subscription list will be closed. 

















O CLERGYMEN and ORGANISTS.—A Young Man, 
who has been educated in a Cathedral, and whose present engagement is 
only on Sundays, desires to obtain an appointment in a Choir where there is 
daily choral service. He possesses a powerful bass voice and a thorough know- 
ledge of music ; and, having studied under some of the first masters, can give 
instructions on the Violin and Violoncello. Permanency being the object sought, 
and the Advertiser having sume private means, the terms would be moderate. 
The highest testimonials can be offered as to character and capability. Address 
A.G.B., Messrs. Brooke, Stationers, Lincoln. 


p®! VATE INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 

POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of Speaking, 
Reading, and Singing. By the Rev. Hugh Hutton, M.A. Select Classes for the 
study of the elder English Poets, and the practice of General Elocution.—Address 
—No, 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-hill, 
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C. BOOSE’S NEW PATENT MODEL 





—— 


CORNET-A-PISTONS, 


PATENTED BY 
C. BOOSE, BANDMASTER OF THE FUSILIER 
GUARDS. 


This celebrated instrument, made from a new model, resembling the French 
Horn, is in the greatest favour with all the professors and amateurs of the Cornet 
in England. It prodices a beautiful clear and powerful tone, and greatly facili- 
tates the execution of the most brilliant music. Price Seven Guineas in case; 
carriage free to any part of Great Britain. 


MILITARY BANDS. 
THE ARMY IN INDIA. 


ESSRS. BOOSEY AND SONS have the honour to 
announce that the Rotary Model which has been so much admired in their 
CORNET-A-PISTONS—uniting as it does such beauty of appearance with great 
freedom and richness of tone—is now applied also to their ALT-HORNS IN B 
FLAT AND E FLAT, which may be had on the model as above with the Valve 
action. Boosey and Sons take this opportunity of thanking their numerous friends 
for the ooo og so liberally bestowed on their establishment, and assure them, 








with those Regiments they have not yet the honour to enrol on their books, that 
no exertion will be spared to give entire satisfaction. Their establishment boasts 
this advantage—that the various Instruments and New Movets are made under 
the supervision of Mr, Boose, the experienced and talented Bandmaster of the 
pay FUSILIER GUARDS, in whose Band they are tested before issued 
‘or sale. 

MESSRS. BOOSEY AND SONS supply and manufacture every Instrument and 
article in connection with Military Music, and Drums and Fifes. To enumerate 
them, or give particulars in an advertisement, would be impossible. A prospectus, 
with drawings of the various models, has just been published, and wil! be sent to 
any regiment on application ; but those having sufficient confidence in the prestige 
of Mr. Boosr’s name, and Boosey and Sons’ establishment of nearly 40 years’ 
standing, to entrust the selection of their Instruments entirely in their hands, may 
rest assured that the newest models and those best adapted for military purposes 
will invariably be sent, uniting the beauty of the French with the solidity of the 
English workmanship ; and from the extent of their manufacture they can insure 
greater despatvh in the execution of orders than perhaps any other firm. 

THE SCALE OF PRICES IS FRAMED AS LOW AS POSSIBLE FOR 
FIRST-RATE INSTRUMENTS. 

BOOSEY AND SONS can supply inferior Instruments of French and German 

fact iderably under the prices even of Boosé’s, but these they do not 
recommend, and are quite convinced that the best are, in the end, the cheapest. 

Among those that have gained C. Boosé such a high reputation, they may 
enumerate their 


COCOA AND BOXWOOD CLARIONETS, 
With or without Rings ; 


THE ROTARY MODEL CORNET-A- PISTONS, 
With both the Cylinder and Valve Action ; 
ALT-HORNS IN B FLAT AND E FLAT ON THE SAME MODEL; 
VALVE TRUMPETS AND VALVE TROMBONES 
ON VARIOUS MODELS ; 
EUPHONIONS AND BOMBARDONS 
With Four Cylinders, or Four Valves, for One Hand; 
CYLINDER & VALVE FRENCH HORNS, BASSOONS, OPHICLEIDES, 


AND THEIR WELL-KNOWN 


BASS BRASS DRUMS. 
BANDMASTERS. 


Mr. Booser’s register only contains men of established talent and character. He 
holds himself responsible for the ability of any he recommends. REGIMENTS 
applying ace requested to state full particulars as to salary, &c., also what instru- 
ment they wish the master to be a proficient upon, aud whether they prefer a 
GERMAN or an ENGLISHMAN. 


No Commission charged to or received from either the regiment or 
party engaged. 

London: Boosey and Sons, Military Musical Instrument Manufacturers, and 
Music Publishers to Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, the Honourable East India 
Company’s Service, the Most Noble the Governor-General of India, their Excellen- 
cies the Governors of Bombay and Madras, &c., &c., 28, Holles-street, London. 





DME. ANNA THILLON, AUGUSTUS BRAHAM, 
FARQUHARSON, RICHARDSON, GEORGE CASE. The above popular 
artistes will make a tour in the provinces in September next. Applications 
respecting engagements should be addressed to Mr. George Case, at Messrs. Boosey 
and Sons. 28, Holles-street, London. 


EREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL will be held in 

the Cathedral and Shire Hall, on August 21st and three following days, for 

the benefit of the Widows and Orphans of the Clergy of the Dioceses of Hereford, 

Gloucester, and Worcester. Under the especial patronage of Her Most Gracious 

Majesty the Queen. Principal Vocalists—Madame Grisi, Madame Clara Novello, 

Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby, Miss Moss, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Mario, % 

Montem Smith, Mr. H. Barnby, and Mr. Weiss.—Programmes forwarded on appli- 
cation to Mr. G. Townshend Smith, Conductor. 


LD CHORISTERS’ GATHERING.—First Annual 
Meeting, July 30th, 1855. Programme for the day. The performing 
members to meet in the Jerusalem Chamber, Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, at 
half-past 9 o’clock. The Servicein the Abbey to commence at 10. Mr. Turle will 
preside at the organ. The meeting to proceed from Westminster Bridge, Middle- 
sex side, by Steam Boat, at 12 o’clock, to London Bridge :—and leave the London- 
bridge Railway Station for the Crystal Palace at 12. 50. The members to assemble 
at the Crystal Fountain at a quarter to 4, and then proceed to dinner. Mr. Goss, 

has kindly consented to take the chair at 4 o’clock precisely. 

(Signed) EDWARD J. HOPKINS, Chairman of Committee. 














IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in Aid of the 
Funds of the General Hospital, on the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 31st days of 
August next. Principal vocalists :—Mad. Grisi, Mdlle. Angiolina Bosio, Mad. 
Rudersdorff, and Mad. Castellan, Miss Dolby, and Mad. Viardot Garcia; Signor 
Mario, Signor Gardoni, Herr Reichardt, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Lablache, 
Mr. Weiss, and Herr Formes. Organist, Mr. Stimpson. Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
Outline of the Performances : 

Tuesday Morning.—Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

Wednesday Morning.—Eli, an Oratorio composed expressly for this Festival, the 
words written by. W. Barthomolew—Costa. 

Thursday Morning.—Messiah, Hiindel. 

Friday Morning.—The Mount of Olives, Beethoven ; 4he Requiem, Mozart; A 
Selection from Israel in Egypt, Hiindel. 

Tuesday Evening.—Grand Concert, comprising Overture, Ruy Bias—Mendels- 
sohn ; Cantata, Leonora—Macfarren ; Overture, Der Freischutz—Weber ; Selections 
from Operas, &c.; Overture, Masaniello—Auber; Finale, Preghiera, Mos® in 
Egitto—Rossini. 

Wednesday Evening,—Grand Concert, comprising Symphony in A Major— 
Mendelssohn ; Overture, Leonora— Beethoven; Finale, Lorely— Mendelssohn ; 
Selections from Les Huguenots, &c.—Meyerbeer; Priests’ March, Athalie— 
Mendelssohn. 

Thursday Evening.—Grand Concert, comprising Pastoral Symphony—Beet- 
hoven; Finale, L'Invocazione all’ Armonia—H. R. H. Prince Albert ; Overture, 
Guillaume Tell—Rossivi; Selections from Le Prophtte, L’Etoile du Nord, &¢.— 
Meyerbeer ; Overture, Ruler of the Spirits— Weber. 

Friday Evening.—A Full Dress Bail. 

Parties requiring programmes of the performances may have them forwarded 
by post, or may obtain taem (with any other information desired) on application 
to Mr. Henry Howell, Secretary to the Committee, 34, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham, 

J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman. 
R. 


S. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTE (on the 

old system of fingering.) This instrument is universally acknowledged 
to possess the most powerful tone, combined with perfect intonation, sweetness, 
and ease to the performer. Prospectus and testimonials on application to John 
Hudson, Manufacturer, 3, Rathbone-place. 


IANOFORTES.—To all who desire a First-rate Piano 

ata moderate price. Messrs. Lambert & Co., lately removed from Percy- 
street to 314, Oxford-street, near Hanover-square, beg to call particular attention 
to their new Patent Repeater Check Action Pianofortes, and method of construct- 
ing the bracing, which they warrant not to give we in any climate. For purity 
of tone, easy and elastic touch, and durability, Messrs. L. and Co. have no 
hesitation in asserting that their Pianofortes stand unrivalled. They have received 
most numerous and flattering testimonies to this effect, from purchasers, both at 
home and abroad, and they feel confident, that their instruments have only to be 
tried to be appreciated. Mr. Lambert gained a prize for his Patent Cottage Piano 
at the Great Exhibition, and is the sole inventor of the Check Action.—Pianos 
taken in exchange, tuned, repaired, regulated, and lent on hire. Lists may be 
had on application. 


K LUTES, by RUDALL and ROSE; a great variety, at 
very moderate prices. Also, a Boehm Flute, by the same makers, to be 
SOLD, a bargain. Apply to Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, where 
yp seen a large assortment of Pianofortes, Violins, Harps, Machine Organs, 
tc. &e, 

Several first-rate Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, and Double Basses at very 
moderate prices. Violins, &c., at prices to suit all purchasers. Price Lists gratis, 
and postage free. 

PIANOS for SALE.—Several brilliant-toned Pianos,Ja little used, are to be sold 
on extremely reasonable terms. May be inspected at Robert Cocks and Co.’s 
extensive warehouses, 6, New Burlingt»n-street, London. 

N.B. A List gratis, and postage free. 

















ANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 

Established A.D. 1844. Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are re- 
quested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of interest 
may be obtained with perfect security. The interest is payable, in January and 
July, at the Head Office in London; and may also be received at the various 
branches, or through country bankers, without delay or expense. Peter Morrison, 
Managing Director. Prospectuses and Forms for opening accounts sent free on 
| application. 
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POPULAR MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


SUITED FOR THE COLONIES, 


PUBLISHED BY BOOSEY AND SONS, 
2%, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


EW MUSIC FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO.— 

Boosey’s Répertoire for Violin and Piano, arranged by F, Bosen and others. 

Now ready :—Rigoletto, in three Nos., 3s. each; Ernani, three Nos., 3s. each ; 
Linda di Chamouni, three Nos., 3s. each ; Sonnambula, six Nos., 3s. each. 


EW VIOLIN SOLOS.—Boosey’s Violin Journal, con- 
taining 250 popular operas, songs, dances, &c. In a handsome volume, 
price 12s., or in 10 Nos., 1s. 6d. each. 


EW MUSIC FOR CORNET AND PIANO.— 

Boosey’s Répertoire for Cornet and Piano, arranged by Stanton Jones, &c. 

Now ready :—Rigoletto, in three Nos., 3s. each; Ernani, three Nos., 3s, each ; 
Linda, three Nos., 3s. each ; Sonnambula, six Nos., 3s, each, &. 


EW CORNET SOLOS.—Boosey’s Cornopean Journal, 
contains 275 favourite Melodies from Operas, with Songs and Dances. 
Price 15s. in an ornamental volume, or 10 Nos., 2s. each. 


N EW CORNOPEAN TUTOR —Just published, 
I BOOSEY’S UNIVERSAL CORNOPEAN TUTOR, edited by Stanton Jones, 
containing the elements of music, with copious instructions in the art of playing 
the Cornet-a-Pistons, followed by a number of progressive lessons, popular solos, 
duets, &c. Price 6s. handsomely bound. The largest and cheapest work pub- 
lished for this instrument. 

edited by 


(THE CONCERTINA MISCELLANY, 
George Case. Subscription 21s. perannum. A number is issued the Ist of 
the month. Price to non-subscribers, 2s. 6d. Already published :—No.1. Fan- 
taisie sur Masaniello (Concertina and Piano), Auber; No. 2. Selection from the 
Creation (Concertina and Piano Concertante), Haydn; No. 3. Selection from 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Concertina Solo), Donizetti ; No. 4. Fantaisie on Irish Airs 
(Concertina and Piano), National; No, 5. Selection of French Airs (Concertina 
and Piano), National; No. 6. Fantaisie on Guillaume Tell (Concertina and Piano 
Concert), Rossini. 


EW CONCERTINA. TUTOR.—CASE'S INSTRUC- 
TIONS for PERFORMING on the CONCERTINA, composed, compiled, 
and arrapged by Geo. Case. 10s. 6d. 


EW MUSIC FOR FLUTE AND PIANO.—Boosey’s 
Repertorre. By J. Cuinton and W, Forpe. 22 Numbers are ready, 
including Verdi’s Rigoletto (2 Nos.), 4s, each; Romeo and Juliet (1 No.), 4s. ; 
Kénigsberg Polka, and Electric Galop (1 No.), 3s.; Ernani (3 Nos,) 3s, each ; 
Linda BiNos.), 8s. each ; Sonnambula (6 Nos.), 3s. each; I Puritani (3 Nos.), 
3s. cach. 


EW FLUTE SOLOS.—Boosey’s Flute Journal, com- 
prising 250 operas, songs, and dances. Price 12s, handsomely bound, or 10 
Nos., 1s. 6d. each. 


EW FLUTE INSTRUCTOR.—Just ready, price 6s. 

(in cloth cover, gilt letters,) BOOSEY’S UNIVERSAL FLUTE PRE- 

CEPTOR, by John Clinton; taining the el ts of Music, and a complete 

course of Instruction in the art of playing the Flute, with a long series of Exer- 

cises, Studies, and Popular Melodies, forming, at once, the CHEAPEST AND 
MOST COMPLETE WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 


EW VIOLONCELLO SCHOOL.—ROMBERG (B.) 


Complete theoretical and practical school for the Violoncello, illustrated by 
figures representing the manner in which the violoncello should be arranged in 
order to facilitate the performance, and a portrait of the author, in boards, 30s. 


EW PIANOFORTE METHOD.— MARSCHAN’S 

_ PIANOFORTE HAND-BOOK, anew, complete, and cheap school for 
learning the elements of music, and acquiring a masterly execution on the Piano- 
forte. It contains the theory of music, all the Scales in both modes, and 91 
Exercises, Studies, and Pieces.—Price 10s. 6d., in a large book. 


EW SINGING METHOD.—THE UNIVERSAL 

SINGING METHOD—a complete practical system for developing the voice 

on the true Italian Principles: containing Exercises. Solfeggi, &c., by the most 

Eminent Masters; with infallible rules for producing correct Expression, pure 
Intonation, and clear Pronunciation. Edited by Joun Wass. 6s. 


i, MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA. Boosey’s Orchestral 


Journal contains 42 of the most popular modern dances, as performed at 
all the balls, theatres, and casinos, in London. Price 5s. each for full orchestra, 
— a 6d. each for septett. A catalogue to be had, postage free, from Boosey 
and Sons. 


EW MUSIC FOR MILITARY BAND.—Boosé’s 


Military Journal (for Reed Band) is publisbed on the 15th of cach month, 
and contains every new Opera, with Dance Music and Songs. Price 15s. each 
number, or £6 68. perannum. A List of Contents on application. 


EW MUSIC FOR BRASS BAND.—Boosé’s Brass 

Band Journal (fora Band of auy size) is published every Month, price 7s. 

each number, or £3 3s, per annum. It includes Dance Music, Marches, Songs, 
and Operatic Melodies. A List of Contents on applicatlon. 





HE CONCERTINA, Manufactured by Grorce Casz 
exclusively for Boosey and Sons. The Concertina possesses considerable 
compass—having a greater range than the flute, and (excepting the very 
highest notes, only used in very difficult and elaborate ss ge the same 
as the violin. Its tones are pure, sweet, and brilliant. It has great power of 
expression and execution; and is capable of producing a gradual increase and 
decrease of tone, not to be surpassed, and rarely equalled, on any other instrument. 
The capacity to play any music written for the violin, flute, or other musical 
instrument (if within its compass), with the ability to play music that cannot be 
attempted on any other instrument—enabling the performer to produce harmonies 
of two, three, four, or more parts, or, in fact, any combination of notes. These 
are the characteristic features of this elegant invention. From its intonation being 
always correct (unless when not in repair, which is seldom the case, if judiciously 
used), the tone easy to produce, and the keys lying entirely under the command 
of the fingers, it can be learned with much greater facility than other instruments. 
On this account it is particularly valuable to the teur. Theconcertina may be 
used as a substitute for the violin or flute; and from its being the only portable 
instrument having a sustained or continued sound, which conventionalism allows 
te ladies, its value is materially increased. From these facts, and the facility of its 
acquirement, amateurs are enabled to take a part in concerted music of the highest 
order, which they would otherwise never have an opportunity of doing. Tenor and 
bass concertinas are likewise manufactured, upon which any music written for the 
viola or violoncello may be performed. ee A are frequently combined, and in 
quartets, septets, or even in larger numbers, they produce a beautiful effect ; and, 
with music expressly arranged for them, a brilliant result is produced, which can- 
not be surpassed by any equal number of other instruments. The best concertina 
by Case is manufactured in ebony, with plated studs, price 12 guineas, with rose- 
wood case, Also at 10, 8, 6, and 4 guineas each. All have double action and the 
full complement of notes. Case’s Concertina Instructions is 10s. 6d. Orders from 
any part of the world forwarded to Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London, will 
receive immediate attention. 


ERDINAND PRAEGER'’S “Elfenmihrchen” (Fairy 

Tale), as performed by the composer at all his concerts on the Continent, 

the celebrated Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig, &c.—Published at Cramer, Beale, 
and Co.’s, Regent-street. 


ALUABLE MUSIC FOR SALE—A large quantity 
of accompaniments to Operas, and Oratorios, arranged from the full score 
for an Orchestre de Salon, or first and second violin, viola, flute, violoncello, and 
contra-basso; well worthy the attention of amateurs for their private musical 
parties, and of directors of classical chamber concerts. The collection consists of 
2006 pages of beautiful and correct manuscript, in 20 vols., half-bound ; and com- 
prises Hiindel’s Alexander’s Feast and Dettingen Te Deum, Haydn's aye 
Haeser’s Triumph of Faith, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Mendelssohn’s Elijah ani 
St. Paul, Mozart’s Zauberfléte, Beethoven’s Fidelio, Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Weber’s Euryanthe, and selections from the works of Auber, Balfe, 
Bellini, Bishop, Calcott, &c. Also a number of Full Orchestral Scores to be 
disposed of. Apply to Mr. W. L. Robinson, Westgate, Wakefield. 


RCHESTRA.— Violin, Violoncello, Clarionet, Oboe, 

Flageolet, Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, &c. Messrs. Booseys’ extensive stock 
of classical music, imported from the Continent, for the above instruments, is to be 
disposed of ata greatly reduced rate. A priced catalogue is just ready for Six 
pence, free by post. 28, Holles-street. 


ACRED MUSIC.—FULL SCORE AND PIANO- 

FORTE SCORE.—Messrs. Boosey and Sons’ extensive stock of valuable 

foreign music of this class, is to be disposed of at greatly reduced prices. A cata- 
logue free for six stamps. 28, Holles-street. July Ist. — 


IOLIN QUARTETS.—The splendid stock of Violin 

Quartets imported by Messrs. Boosey and Sons, is to be disposed of at a 

greatly reduced rate. A complete catalogue, free by post, for six stamps. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


USIC FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES.— 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons beg to inform the residents in India and the 
British Colonies, that the new Colonial Postal arrangements will enable them to 
receive supplies of new music from the publishers in London, direct, at a very 
moderate expense. The postage is 6d. per every eight ounces of printed matter, 
which is ordinarily about the weight of 10s. worth of new music in sheets. All 
orders forwarded through Messrs. Boosey and Sons, in which the selection of the 
music is left to them, will receive their best attention, A small surplus should 
always be remitted for postage, and if the amount is not fully expended, the 
balance will be made up in music, 28, Holles-street, July 1st, 1855. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by W. VINCENT 
WALLACE.—I Know that my Redeemer liveth, from Hiindel, 3s.; Old 
Hundreth Psalm, 4s.; Woodland Murmurs, 2s.; Bella Figlia dell’ Amore, 2s, 6d. ; 
Rondoletto Scherzoso, 2s.; Haydn’s Surprise, 3s,; With Verdure Clad, 2s. 6d. ; La 
Donna e Mobile, 2s. 6d.; Vesper Hymn, 38.; Fading Away, 8s.; Il Sostenuto, 3s. ; 
Opera Fantasias on Airs from La Sonnambula, Der Freischtitz, and 12 others, 3s. 
each; 12 Scotch Airs, 3s. each; 12 Irish Airs, 3s. each; and 24 New Scales and 
Preludes, 4s.—Loudon: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-street, Pub- 
lishers to her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria and to his Imperial Majesty 
Napoleon III. 
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